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THE BANKRUPT LAW. 


The Rotunda of the new Exchange was crowded yesterday, in an- 
swer to a call to oppose the repeal of the Bankrupt Law. Members 
of all parties were present. and took part in the proceedings, either as 
speakers or officers. We subjoin the resolutions passed, except two 
which relate merely to a transmission of the proceedings to the Pres- 
dent of the United States, and others. 

Resolved, That the Snapiosary 4 a and er of the 

i t ith of its government a e justice 
pe acu ede dea oon : x : 


That since the passage of the bankrupt law, nothing has 
occurred to the general condition of our mercantile affairs ; 
on the contrary, business is depressed, credit Jimited, and public confi- 
dence shaken to its foundation, both in relation to individuals and go- 
vernments. . 

Resolved, That the question of the propriety of a bankrupt law is a 

question of principle and not of party; a question both of justice and of 

; of justice towards the creditor, and of humanity towards the 

debtor; and while these objects might be better secured by judicious 

amendmedts of the existing law, every consideration of sound legisla- 

tion, propriety and policy, forbid the idea of its repeal or postpone- 
ment 


Resolved, That in our opinion all the amendments necessary to 
the present law may be made without repealing the same or postponing 
the time when the same is to take effect. 

Resolved, That in our judgment the commercial embarrassments that 
render a Bankrupt Law necessary, were chiefly produced by governmen- 
tal action, State and Federal, in stimulating that excessive credit from 
which resulted excessive debt, and that in common justice those that 
have suffered thereby, have a right to demand of government the exer- 
cise of its constitutional energies to restore them to that position in 
which they be left free in the pursuit of happiness. 

Resolved, the Coustitution of the United States, while it takes 
from the local governments all power of passing any Bankrupt Law, im- 
poses upon Congress the duty of “ establishing” uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States.” 


Resolved, That we do_earnestly remonstrave against the repeal of the | 
present Bankrupt Law, because such repeal involves a breach of a vir- | 


tual promise of the Government to that class of our citizens who have 
been unfortunate in business, which no Government can de when there 
is no extraordinary change of circumstances, without forfeiting that con- 


fidence and respect which are essential to the existence of good goyern- | 
ment ; because the will of the people and the demands of justice can be | 
subserved and. promoted without the repeal, and may be frustrated or | 


denied by the repeal. 

Resolved, That the Senaters and Representatives of the State of New 
York in Congress, be requested to uphold the principle of a Bankrupt 
Law, and to vote against the unqualified repeal or postponement of that 
which is now in existence. 

Offered by Benj. F. Butler, Esq. 

Resolved, That whilst we deem it a measure of justice and policy, as 
well as of humanity in the existing condition of our country, to provide 
for the relief of the unfortunate and honest debtor, and for this and 
other reasons oppose the re or suspension of the law under con- 
sideration, we nevertheless believe that great benefits to be derived 


from a well-digested Bankrupt Law, are to be found in its preventive in- | 


fluence on the contracting of debts, and in the permanent settlement of 
the relations of debtor and creditor, and that Gadecine consider it in- 


dispensable that al! expedient safeguards should be established wo pre- 
vent fraud, and that ion should be given to all just creditors, 
and especially to the c1 of Banking corporations, and that the 


pa law so far as it is defective in these respects, should be amended 
y supplementary act in such manner as to accomplish these desirable 
ends, but without being repealed or suspended. 

By John W. Edmonds: 

Resolved, 


That we do not consider the Bankrupg Law as a boon | 
granted to the unfortunate by the grace of the Government, but as | 
an act of pure justice, designed to restore to the country the produc-— 
tive energies of one-sixth of the adult white male population, and to | 


operate for the mutual benefit of Debtors and Creditors; enacted pur- 
suant to the constitutional obligations of the National Legislature, long 
after those obligations should have been fulfilled, but not less just or less 
needful, from that consideration. 
— a ——— 
Tae Exrrorinc Exrepition.—The Journal of Commerce has re- 


ceived files of Sandwich Island papers, which bring intelligence 


from the U.S. ship Peacock and schr. Flying Fish, of the Exploring | 
Expedition, concerning which no advices had reached this country | 
for a considerable period. It will be seen that they have had some | 
skirmishes with the natives of the Islands which they were survey- | 


ing, and had one man killed. 


Honoxvutu, Junz 19.—The U. S. Ship Peacock, Capt. Hudson, : 


and Schooner Flying Fish, S. Knox, Commander, arrived during the 
week after a long and protracted cruise to the south and west ; offi- 
cers and crew in good | health. Their original destination was the 








Columbia River, where expected to have joined the other ves. 
sels of the Exploring Sq two months since, but a want of 
visions compelled them to put away for this port. During their 
oe ee oe surveyed most of the small islands directly to the 
south of this group, and from thence to the Samoa 
Archipelago, at one of which, after firing round and shot to dis. 


perse the natives at their settlements, they landed and three 
of their in consequence of their refusal to deliver up a chie/ 
who had m an American some time previously. From thence 





they went northward, — and surv: the numberless jsiand: 
in that disdcllon,” one f ich they di 3 the inhabitants 
never having seen white men before, were igly astonished at 
| their appearance, and stood in great awe of them. At the King’s 
Mill group, one of their men was murdered, anda fight ensued in 
consequence, in which a number of natives were des - They 
are described as being far more ferocious than even the Fijians. An 
unsuccessful search was made for the unfortunate Capt. Dowsett, at 
the Pescadores ; very few inhabitants were seen them, and it 
| is supposed that the party that captured him must have been a fish. 
ing party from some other islands. 
rom the Peseadores the vessels came directly here, having been 
| en half allowance of provisions and water fora while. We 
welcome them back to our waters » regents it their stay 
will be limited to afew days only. e result of i 
_ of exceeding value, particularly to whalers; as the charts of this 
_ part of the ocean were very incorrect, and had been but imperfectly 
surveyed previous to this cruise. Time and lack of provisions only 
| prevented them from visiting Strong’s Island, Ascension, and the 
| Caroline group. 

June 26.—The United States Exploring Squadron, fitted 
out asa coe and with small ge ape ot done 
more fighting an n engaged in more contests, the 
mas the navy for the last ten ’ At the Fhiis fon 70 
| to100 men were killed on the part of the natives, at the King’s Mill 

from 12 to 20—and at the Samoa, several villages were burnt. 
these, many petty attacks have been repulsed without any 
known loss of life. 

Many individuals in the United States may be inclined from igno. 
rance of the character of the savages, to condemn these acts as 
cruel and un , but those acquainted with all the circum. 
stances, will consider them proper, and called for by the treacherous 
| disposition of the natives themselves. 





—— 

Later FROM Cutna.—The Journal of Commerce publishes advices 
from Canton to the 27th of August, being three days later than before 
recived. Admiral Parker sailed on the 26th, with most of the land and 
sea forces, to make a demonstration upon Pekin. The Chinese had of- 
fered Sir Henry Pottinger, (the new British Superintendent) Ten Mil- 
lion Dollars, if he would ‘cause the expedition to be relinquished. This 
he declined ; and on the other hand declared that in case any hostile de- 
monstration was made by the Canton forces, he would again take the 
city, and treat the Chinese with the utmost rigor. If, however, they 
keep quiet, he would respect the Six Million treaty. A few foreigners 
remained at Canton, and several ships at Whampoa, but Sir H. P. had 
advised the former to be ready to come at a moment’s notice. 


— 

Loss or THE U. S. Corvette Peacocx.—A letter received from 
the North West Coast, by a mercantile house in this, city, announces 
the loss of the U. $. Corvette Peacock, in the Columbia River (Oregon 
Territory). The disaster, we are happy to state, was attended with no 

loss of life. Nothing was saved from the vessel but her scientific in- 
| struments. No other particulars are given. The letter is dated in No 
vember. It will be recollected that the vessel sailed from the Sandwich 
Islands about the 15th of June. 


i ——$——— 
| U. 8. Bayx.—The investigation of the charges preferred against Mr. 
|, Biddle and his associates, in the U. S. Bank, commenced before the 
| Recorder, in Philadelphia, on Thursday. The counsel of accused offered 
that their clients might be bound over, without investigation, to econo- 
| mise time; but after some conversation, the Recorder decided that it 
| was his duty to make the investigation, and it, therefore, proceeded. _ 
| So late was the hour that nothing was elicited from the only witness ex- 
| amined of any consequence to the strict merits of the case, though his 
testimony was necessary ; it having reference to the succession of offices 
| of the Bank from 1837, up to the present date. As much excitement 
| exists in Philadelphia, as upon any previous arraignment. 
a 


| (A CARD.—The person who took, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 

12th, at a Party, at Stuyvesant Place, a black clodk and a black velvet 
ap, instead of his own, will confer a favor upon the owner by calling 
| at the aforesaid house, or at 15 South William street. 1t* 
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FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


TOM STAPLETON. 


EDITED BY JOHN M. MOORE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Business callod me to Troy; and as my right eye continued to hover 
on the confines of a sickly yellow, rather more suggestive of a blow than 
a fall, and which, moreover, gave a villanous expression to my counte- 
nance that might have produced awkward effects had Lucey seen it, I 
at once resolved to set forth for that city. 

Readers may suppose from this that I felt but little security in Miss 
Livingston’s affections ; and faith, if so, it is to be admitted that they 
were about right ;—not that I was deficient of the vanity to suppose she 
loved me—at least as well as a beautiful girl who has a score of beaux on 
her fist, can afford to love any one of them—but that, feeling my 
chances with her to be few enough as they were, I did not chose to run 
the risk of abridging them, by appearing before her with a face which, 
while laboring under the effects of its recent infliction, was decidedly 
rather ugly than otherwise. To comprehend the full force of this argu- 
ment, the reader would do well to remember that, in fact, the lady 
knew very little about Mr. Stapleton. - It is trae she had found me in 
fashionable society and had, thus far, no reason to suspect that I was not 
a very worthy member of it ; but a black eye might have awakened sus- 
picions which it would have beca difficult in a fellow of my ways and 
medhs to have explained away; and hence, business out of the question, 
it was no common prudence that suggested the alternative of a few 
days absence. Lovers who woo undera bevy of favorable circumstances 
can afford, probably, to be less particular about trifles, on the same 
ground that a poor man must wear a good coat or lose his credit, 
whereas a rich man may appear in a bad coat with impunity. Still, I 
wonld advise no man to feel so confident of his cher ami as to despise 
personal appearance, for I once knew a good looking scamp, who, with- 
out money or character, (if I except one that was a thousand per cent. 
worse than none at all)—and in defiance of a myriad of other obstacles, 
contrived to secure the affections of a wealthy demoiselle, whose boast 
it was to-prefer love ina cottage with the man of her heart to a crown 
without, and to be altogether superior to the prejudices of this selfish 
world ; but alas, just as she was on the verge of consummating the feli- 
city of “‘ the man of heart” by an elopemeént, a blow received in some 
scuffle which slightly disjointed his nose, blasted his prospects for ever ; 
for the first time he made his appearance at her boudoir after the “ ac- 
cident” he received a cold shoulder; and was subsequently informed 
that his visits were no longer agreeable ! 

Putting all these causes and effects together in my mind’s eye, the 
journey to Troy was resolved on, and off I started, 

[ had never been to Troy before—knew no person there—and, conse- 
quently felt a leetle fish-out-of-waterish ; and to make bad worse, (as I 
believe I mentioned before) certain letters of introduction which I should 
have brought along with me, were among the contents of my lost wallet. 
One of these was from O'Hara’ (Who, by the way, I had not seen in 
nearly a week) to an intimate of his named Richard Warren—the others 
were from various unex¢eptionable sources, 

Shortly after my arrival in Troy, a slip on an orange peel brought me 





to my knee, and produced a rent in my pantaloons, which, as I had no 
change of clothes along with me, rendered a visit to a tailor imperative. 
Accordingly I turned into a fashionable draper’s store that chanced to be 
convenient and was undergoing the necessary operation, when a boy en- 
tered and went behind the counter. 

“ Did you see the gentleman, Jacob?”’ inquired my operator. 

“I did sir,” answered Jacob, “ and he said he thought he’d keep 
both.” 

‘© What, both the black and the green ?”’ 

* Yes, sir; he said so, because they’re such nice fits.” 

“ And did he pay you?” 

“No, sir—he was too busy playing at billiards with Mr. Warren, and 
other gentlemen, but he said he would call to-night, or in the morning.” 

“ Well, that’s all right—but make a memorandum on the book—one 
green frock twenty-eight dollars, one black ditto thirty-two. And add 2 
note in brackets that Mr. Stapleton was introduced by Mr. Richard 
Warren!” — 

“T beg pardon,’ 
name, which, in its connection with Mr. Warren's, seemed to be very 


’ 


said the tailor, as I started at the mention of my 


odd at that moment—* I beg pardon—lI fear [I have pricked you with 
the needle.” 

“Slightly,” said I, “but pray is the Mr. Stapleton you have mention- 
ed a resident of yhe city or a stranger?” ° 

“A stranger from Néw York, sir, but acquainted with many of oua 
best families—he has beem here only a day or two.” 

“Tf his name’s Thomas,” said I, “I think he’s a friend of mine, 
whom I am anxious to see.” 

“Tt is Thomas, then,” answered the tailor, ‘‘and you may find him at 
Hatch’s Hotel.” 

“ And in a few minutes afterwards, | wasenquiring the way to Hatch’s 
Hotel, to see whether the other Tom Stapleton was really a namesake, 
or (which, for reasons that may be partially obvious to the reader) my 
representative with a nomme de guere. 

I soon found the place of my quest, as also, by a glance at the bar- 
book, my name among the arrivals of the day previous; and the further 
to excite my curiosity, and convince me there was some villanous mys- 
tery in the affair, | perceived that the signature closely resembled my 
own autograph ;—so much so, indeed, that I had no doubt an imitation 
was intended. ' 

Either O'Hara is up to some of his pranks, or my poor wallet is at 
the bottom of all this,” thought I, “but time will tell,” and so I took a 
chair and a newspaper, determined to abide the issue of the adventure 
where I was. 

By and by a man came in with a pair of new boots. 

“Ts Mr. Stapleton in?” 

“Yes, but he’s engaged with some friends, and can’t be disturbed.” 

“ Well, here are a pair of boots he ordered, and I'll call with the bill 
to-morrow.”’ And the man, having resignéd his charge to the care of 
the bar-keeper, withdrew. 

“ That Stapleton’s a dashing fellow,” observed one gentleman to ano- 
ther ‘at an adjacent table. 

‘‘ He can afford to dash,” answered the person addressed, “if he is 
always as lucky as he was last night.” 

“Tt wasn’t luck,” said the first speaker, “but skill!—I never saw 
such a hand at billiards in my life.” , 
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“Nor I. He had twenty-five dollars from me before I knew where I 
‘was; and I believe he put poor Warren in for a couple of hundred.” 

“ And yet,” rejoined the first speaker‘ “‘he seems rather soft in other 
matters.” 

«‘ Betwixt you and I, adecided simpleton,” replied the other, “ though 
it hardly seems fair to speak slightingly of a person one is going to sup 
with.” 

“Oh well, we only spoke sub rosa. But as regards the supper, I ex- 
pect it will be a dashing affair, for about half the fellows in town have 
been invited; and he has given orders to Hatch to spare no expense.” 

“ The curtain rises at ten, don’t it.’ 

“So said my invitation which, by the way, came second hand. But 
come along, for I have a great deal to do, and there are only about two 
hours to spare.”’ And the gentlemen walked out of the bar-room. 

Left to my own reflections, my first idea was to seek out my name- 
sake, and have an explanation on the spot. This project, however, was 
no sooner conceived than abandoned, and one substituted which promi- 
sed more of adventure ; namely that of being one of his guests at supper; 
for, as the mass of the company would be almost utter strangers to him, 
and many of them, perhaps, so to one another, I foresaw no difficulty in 
the undertaking, unless it should so turn out that Tom Stapleton the se- 
cond should see and know me, and thus produce an explosion at the 
onset. 

To avoid the chance of recognition, I came early, so as to be in at 
the rush, and secure a seat that might assist my incognito; and when I 
sat down at the supper table, I had the satisfaction to perceive that no 
one gave any especial heed to me, and that I was so situated as to be out 
of the range of my host’s vision. 

There were about fifty gentlemen present, nearly all of them bloods of 
the first water; and the supper smoking before us was fully worthy of 
our kindest consideration, even though we had been so many emperors 
oraldermen. To all this, however, I paid but little attention; my eye, 
whenever I could get a safe change, was on our host, who presided, and 
who had an expression in his face which seemed familiar to me, albeit I 
could not be sworn that I had ever seen it before. He was a man of 
thirty or under, with a cast of countenance at the same time simple and 
sinister. His complexion was fair, and rosy, yet did he flourish a most 
formidable and almost bandit-like set of raven black whiskers and 
moustachoes; and his hair, which was remarkably profuse and beauti- 
ful, was of the same color. His dress was rich, but too showey to be 
elegant ; and his tout ensemble—at least to a person who inspected him 
© mething of a puzzle ; for his countenance wore a combined 
expression of timidity, assurance, cunning, and simplicity, from which it 
‘was impossible to decide whether he was most knave or fool, but cer- 
tainly, I had not looked at him above a minute before I arrived at 
the conclusion that he was a good deal of both. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during supper; but when the cloth was 
removed, our host exclaimed, in a voice which fell familiarly on my ear, 
“ Now, gentleman, fill for the first toast.” 

“ Hang it,” thought I, “I must know him. He’s—he’s—” 

“ Are you all weady, gentlemen !”’ 

“Damn it, he’s the Honorable Arthur Fitzroy, who swindled the 
Winterbottoms down at Rockaway !” 

I now looked again, when lo! the disguise had vanished; for notwith- 
Standing that the black hair was still in the way, I was positive of 
the identity of my old watering acquaintance, and wondered at my stu- 
pidity in not knowing him at the first glance. 

“ Are you all weady, gentlemen?”’ exclaimed my worthy represen- 
tative. 

“ All ready!” returned a dozen voices. 

“Then,” contineed Tom the second, “without any pweface or pwe- 
liminawey, I'll give you the first toast: ‘ Here’s to fweindship, woman, 
and wine, all over the world.’ ” 

” “Friendship, woman, and wine, all over the world! Hip! hip! hip! 
hip! hip! hurrah!” 

“The second of the wegular toasts,” continued the chair, “is a we- 
gular out and outer, for men of mettle, whether mawied or single:— 
‘Here’s to the maids that love the men better than matrimony.’ ” 

“The maids that love the men better than matwimony.” “ Three 
times three.” Hip! hip! hip! hurrah, “ Another.” “Hurrah!” “Yet 
another.” ‘“ Hurrah!” 


- 


The toasts by the chair—about a dozen in number—and all of a chy 
racter with the above, being disposed of, as also several of the volup. 
teers, a song was called for, when our host, without a moment’s delay, 
struck up the following flash lilt, which is, I should say, of London ori- 
gin, and swell mob inspiration. 

MARRIAGE IS ALL IN MY EYE. 

Marriage is all in my eye; 

On a high toby spree with my blowing, boy; 
I feel when there’s nobody by, 

The only true love that’s worth knowing, boy! 
O who would be bound to a wife— 

One’s every enjoyment to cozen, boy; 
I wouldn’t give sixpence for life, 

Unless I could muster a dozen, boy! 
So marriage is all in my eye; 

On a high toby spree with my blowing, boy, 
I feel, when there’s nobody by, 

The only true love that’s worth knowing, boy! 
Mary, and Jenny and Poll, 

Wherever their fortunes may huddle them, 
Oh, I’m in love with them all, 

But only to kiss them and cuddle them! 
For I know they’re all ready for fun, 

And feel I’m the heart and the soul of them ; 
So I'll never relinquish to one, 

What justly belongs to the whole of them, 
O marriage is all in my eye ; 

On a high toby spree with my blowing, boy, 
I feel when there’s nobody by, 

The only true love that’s worth knowing, boy. 

This moral little ditty, having been honored by three distinct rounds 
of applause, a gentleman whom I subsequently knew to be Mr. Warren, 
said, “ But how comes it, Mr. Stapleton, that you are so averse to mat: 
rimony after what you told us all last night in reference to the fair 
Lucy 7”? 

‘“‘ Speaking of Miss Livingston !—Well, I own you have me there— 
for there’s no backing out of that sqwape.”’ 

“Now,” thought I, “is the time to catch the fellow by the throat.” 

“Why you surely wouldn’t wish to back out of it 7” said Warren. 

“O, no! for she’s a gweat beauty, only for a twifling cast in her left 
eye;—and has a fair share of the whino, only that she can’t finger it 
until after the old general has slipped his atmosphere. And besides, if 
I did they’d be at me for a bweach of promise, and make me pony up 
to some big figure. You've heard, I suppose, of my celebwated and 
dweadful adventure with the mad dog?’ 

“ We did,” replied Warren—*“ O'Hara told us something of it; but 
we'd like to hear the particulars from yourself.” 

“ Ah!” rejoined my proxy, “it was a dweadful twagedy, and makes 
me feel hydwophobical only to think of it. You see Lucy and I were 4 
womping among the hedges.” 

“The devil romp you,” thought I, “ what will the scoundrel begin to 
do with her next?” 

“You see Lucy and I were a womping among the hedges, sometimes 
picking blackberries—and sometimes picking fruit of a wicher and 
more popular descwiption, when, said Lucy, ““wemember, Mr. Staple 
ton, that you mustn’t kiss me, or squeeze my hand any more, unless you 
pwomise me that your intentions are of an upwight and honowable na- 
ture.” “Lucy,” said I, “do you doubt me?” “I don’t,” said she, 


.| blushing all over as wed as a wose, but ma does, for though you are al- 


ways a bussing and a following of me, you never pop the question.”— 

“T love you to distwaction,” said I. “But do you love mawiage?” 
said she.—“ Mawiage,”’ said I, “‘is the destwuction of love.” —“Angels 
of gwace !—what do you mean, Mr. Stapleton?” said she.—“I mean,” 
said I, thwowing myself on my knees before her, “that you are my idol 
and my adowation, and if it wasn’t that mivioge: was my abomination, 
I'd make you my wife before to-morrow morning.” 

Here there was a general peal of laughter, in which I joined as 
heartily as the rest, partially not to appear singular, and partially be- 
cause I could not help it.” 

“Well,” said Warren, “and what happened then?” 

“Why,” resumed the chair, “when I was about to conclude my 
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‘ That,’ 


Now wun, Bill,—I mean Tom—or she’s lost,’ says I. 


And on the word 


with a twemendous impwecation, and hurled him so far into the ele- 


ments in the gweat stwength of my wage, that it was just half a minute 
by my stop watch before he came down again. 


“ And how fared it with Lucy in the meantime,” enquired Warren. 

“ Need you ask ?” continued the Mr. Stapleton for the nonce. “ Why 
of course, with all the genewosity of her sex, she thew herself into my 
fond embwaces, and saying, ‘ Dear Tom, you may do what you like with 
me,’ fainted off as dead as a wed herring.” 

“ And then,” said Warren. 

“ Why, then!” added the chairman, “ my heart welented, and I 
bwought her to by twoing a little cold water on her face, and popping 
the question in her ear; and ever since, I’m under sentence of maw- 
wiage; and Lucy, who is wather too partial to matwimony, for the taste 
of the age, has been as sweet on me as a bee on a wose bush. But, 
come, gentlemen, we're all as dwy as fishes, and nobody dwinking. Fill 


“up, and bumper, and I'll call on Mr. Wawwen for a song.” 


“ One word hefore I begin,” said Warren. ‘Speaking of Rockaway, 
do you know whither any thing has been heard of the fellow who swin- 
dled the Misses Winterbottoms out of their silver plate ?” 

“If he stands that he can stand the devil,” thought I, as I stole a 
glance at the chairman, to mark the effect of the question; but, at least 
to all appearance, the effect was just nothing at all, for his countenance 
never moved a muscle, and even his eye betrayed no discernable expres- 
sion of confusion or surprise. 

“ What,” he returned, “ the wascal that wun away with the silver, 
and sent the cargo of what you call-’ems to Wockaway in its place !— 
Yes, to be sure; he was twack’d about a month since to his wetweat in 
Boston, and is now in New York awaiting his twial for the wobbery.— 
His name, I believe, was Fitzwoy, or Fitzjames, or something of that 

sort.” 

“ Fitzroy,” I think,” said Warren. 

“ Yes, it was Fitzwoy, now that I wecollect myself,” resumed the 
chairman ; ‘‘ but I suppose he had twenty other names on his list, as is 
always the case with such wuffians. But, come, Mr. Wawwen, you're 
down for asong, and I twust you'll make it a wegular woarer.” 

“« My best is at your service,” said Warren; who, thereon, went at 
the following with a voice like a thunderbolt : 


0, MIGHTY GOD BACCHUS. 
Arrn:—TuHe Star SranGtev Banner. 
O! mighty god Bachus be with us to night; ’ 
Smile, smile, on our goblets, so sparkling and blushing ; 
O! I feel thou art here by those fancies so bright, 
Which up from my spirits are soaring and gushing; 
Yes, I feel thou art here, Oh, my Bachus so dear, 
To bless this good banquet of reason and cheer, 
Now surrounded by hearts which shall never repine, 
While Bachus the mighty embalms them in wine. 
So mighty is wine even with creatures that die, 
So potent its charms o’er our souls when they’re sinking, 
I believe the red lightning that gleams through the sky, 
But beams from the cups which immortals are drinking ; 
And our cups, too, be low, cause red lightning to glow, 
In the wit that’s inspired by their waves as they flow, 
So bright be our hearts, for they ne’er shall repine, 
While Bachus the mighty embalms them in wine. 


The foregoing song having received a unanimous encore. Mr. War- 
ren on concluding it the second time, rose and said—‘‘ That song gentle- 
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declawation, by pwessing her in my tender embwaces, off she wun as if 
the devil had her; and I was left wuminating on the extwaordinary ex- 
centwicities of the female bweast, when suddenly I heard a twemen- 
dous kuy; and then a woar like the woar of a woaring lion. 
says I, ‘must be something very womantic; so I looked behind me, 
and there beheld a huge wabid dog, wushing in the diwection of 
Miss Livingston. 
So with that I wun, and Lucy wun, and the dog wun—first here, then 
there, then every where, and all round again, until at last the gweedy 
monster gave a twemendous bound and caught the wetched girl by the 
petticoat. “Help, help, or I’m destroyed,” says she. ‘ Never say 
die,” says I, “‘ and Tom Stapleton so close to you.” 
I spwang upon the dog like a winocerous, seized him by the tail 
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men, was taught me by the best fellow under heaven’s canopy—one 
Philip O'Hara, who informed me it was an emanation from the mase of 
our noble chairman; hence I feel doubly bound to propose the author’s 


heaith, as also that it be drank with three times three, and sung with 
all the honors. 


“The author's health, three times three, and with all the honors.” 


Hip—hip—hip—hurrah !—Hip—hip—hip—hurrah !—Hip—hip—hip— 
hurrah ! 


Now boys, join hands in chorus, 
To make the toast victorious, 
For ‘tis a tribute glorious, 

To worth and genius due ; 
Oh, he’s a hearty good fellow, 
Tho’ fond of getting mellow, 
Oh, he’s a hearty good fellow, 

Our chairman bold and true. 
Cold water he seldom drinks, 
From a bottle he never shrinks, 
But he’s a hearty good fellow, 
Tho’ fond of getting mellow, 
Oh, he’s a hearty good fellow, 

And twice as good as new. 
Hip—hip—hip—hip—hurrah—hurrah—hurrah !” 

“Gentlemen,” said the chairman, after this sublime demonstration im 
his favor, for all the company had joined and crossed hands in the old 
chorus above—“ I wise to weturn you my most gwateful thanks. That 
song’s a mere twifle that I flung off in a hurry about six months since— 
and— 

“Longer, Mr. Chairman,” interrupted Warren—“ somewhat longer 
than that, for it’s about a year since I first heard O’Hara sing it.” 

“You must be mistaken, Mr. Wauwin,” resumed the chair—“ for as 
w 0o as my name—” 

“Is not Tom Stapleton,” said I, rising to my feet, “but Arthur Fite 
roy, or the devil, if you like it better.” 

Instantly there was a hubbub and confusion of voices. “ Hustle hime 
out !”—“ Down with him !”"—“ Who the devil is he ?”’ and so forth; and 
I believe I should have been roughly handled, had not some one cried 
out in the nick of time, as a dozen or two of glasses and decanters were 
being levelled at my devoted head— 

“Gentlemen, forb@r! The chair’s empty—Stapleton’s off.” 

“ Or where ” 

“ The Devil!” 

“Why, zounds Warren, what can he mean?” 

“T tell you, gentlemen,” said I, raising my voice above the storm— 
“that you have been duped by a common swindler, as I am the genuine 
Tom Stapleton; and my advice is that we give pursuit instanter.”’ 

And instanter the pursuit was given, for it was hard to say which was 
the first of us down stairs, and out of the house; but nevertheless, we 
had tarried too long, for the bird was flown, nor could we even discover: 
the loop-hole by which he had made his exit. 

After about half an hour’s search, we all returned to the hotel, and’ 
made the best of a bad bargain by enjoying ourselves till the gloaming- 
In the meantime every knot in the mystery was untangled, and the fact 
made evident by the letters of introduction produced by three gentlemen. 
present—that Fitz Roy had possessed himself by some means or other - 
of at leas: a portion of the contents of the lost wallet. It is also to be 
added that, in respect to the host, we clubbed round, and paid for eur 

. And such was the beginning and the end of this rather event- 
ful day in the life of the author. 
<a —— 

Arps To ConTENTMENT.—A great deal of discomfort arises, from 
over sensitiveness about what people may say of you, or your actions. 
This requires to be blunted. Consider whether anything you can do 
will have much connection with what they will say. And besides it may 
be doubted whether they will say anything at all about you. Many un- 
happy persons seem to imagine that they are always in an amphitheatre, 
with the assembled world as spectators ; whereas, all the while they are 
playing to empty benches. They fancy, too, they form the particular 
theme of every passer-by. If, however they urust listen to imaginary 
conversations about themselves, they might at any rate defy the proverb, . 
and insist on hearing themselves well spoken of. 


? 
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‘ "THE DEAF AND DUMB PORTFOLIO. 
MAES Ces: NO I. 


US We have only to remark, in introducing the following, that it-was 
banded us by the author, Mr. Thomas Robertson, of Philadelphia, a 
Deaf Mute. To us it is very singular how an author so circumstanced 

- could imitate the Irish brogue. We hope our editorial friends in Phila- 
delphia will take Mr. Robertson by the hand. } 


THE STORY OF 
THE IRISHMAN AND THE LITTLE NATION. 


[n the year 182— there sailed from Liverpool, bound to New York, 
one of those fine packets that run between the above-mentioned places, 
commanded by a captain who was known to be a good sailor, and like 
all sailors, fond of a good joke. It so happened it was in the summer 
season, and having a number of Irish passengers aboard, he anticipated 
some fun before the conclusion of the trip. These passengers being of 
the better class, had engaged the whole of the cabin, as their apartment 
during the trip. And having no lady passengers aboard to break the 
monotony of a sea voyage, they soon exhausted their fund of amuse- 
ments. 

One day after they had got about half-way, one of the most inquisitive 
of .them stepped up to the Captain who was walking the quarter-deck, 
and after talking some time to the Captain, began thus, “Och! Captin 
dear, can ye be afther informing me, what kind of people there are in 
this America, that we are going to?” 

The Captain, who anticipated having some fun, replied to him very 
weadily, “QO yes, there are some white, some black, some red, and,” 
added he, ‘there is one nation so smal! that the whole of them can 
stand upon my pocket-handkerchief.”’ 

“Come, come, Captin dear, none of your blarney, I know well 
enough you'd be afther hoaxing me now.”’ 

The Captain assured bim, he never was in so much earnestness as he 
wag at that time. Down went Patrick tothe rest in the cabin, and began 
te gecount the wonders of America, dilating largely upon the little na- 
tion, adding, if they did not believe him, he would refer them to the 
Captain. Accordingly at dinner, one of them whom I shall designate 
as Michael, asked the Captain if-Patrick’s story was correct. The 


Captain assured him, with as sober a face as a judge, it was perfectly | 


correct, adding, that as soon as they cast anchor in the Quarantine 
ground at New York, he would send a special invitation to come aboard 
and dine with them. 

“‘Qch do, Captain darlint dear, we shall all be so delighted to-see 
them!’’ they all cried out at once. In short, after a prosperous voyage, 
they arrived all safe at the Quarantine ground, and the Captain watching 
his time, called a boatman alongside, who happened to be a negro. 

“ My lad,’”’ said the Captain, “can you procure me a hornet’s nest, 
well stopped up, and I will pay you handsomely for it.” The negro 
promised compliance, and down went the Captain, and informed his 
passengers he had sent an invitation off the “Little Nation,’ and 
that they would be aboard next morning. Accordingly next morning 
the negro came aboard and delivered his Hornet’s nest privately to 
the Captain—and received his five dollars for so doing. After break- 
fast, the Captain came into the cabin with the Hornet’s nest, and put 
at on the table with great ceremony, and thus addressed the com- 
pany i= 

“« Gentlemen, here is the ‘‘ Little Nation,” but as I have to go ashore 
on urgent business, I caution you in the meanwhile not to disturb 
them, as they are very easily.provoked, and that unless you can con- 
qwerse with them they will fall upon you. I, indeed, can converse with 
them, but am obliged just now togo ashore. I hope you will observe 
ahis caution, as I have given it you for your own benefit. Their lan- 
guage is so different from ours that you cannot possibly understand one 
word they say, nor they you.” 

All promised strict obedience to his directions. And out stepped the 
Captain from the Cabin. As soon as he had got out and shut the door, 
he gently turard the key, waiting the success of his plot, well knowing 
from the inquisitiveness of Patrick it would not be long before it would 
operate. 

After sitting a short time, and eyeing the nest, Patrick, got up and 


walked round the table and took a peep at the other side, when he bro\.. 
out, ‘Och, sure, what acurious house they have got. I wonder ji; ;, 
would be afther being any offence, just to tap at the door, and ask the, 
good morning.” 

Now, I have said Pat was the most inquisitive man a-board, and w>, 
itching all over to see the “ Little Nation.” 

“ Well,” says Michael, “ ye had better be afther minding what (\,, 
Captain said.” This settled him for the moment, but it was not long b.. 
fore he made the same remark. This time all of them told him, |. 
might de as he pleazed, but they would kave no hand in it. According!,, 
Patrick knocked on the Hornet’s nest. 

Buz! Buz!! Buz!!! went the Hornets. “ Och sure,” says Pat, “ the, 
must be a good sort of people, for they are at church and singing.” — 
“ More’s the shame for you, Pat, tobe afther disturbing them then,” re. 
joined Michael and the rest. 

“Tl just open the door sure,” says Pat, wholly unmindful of this nev 
reproof, “ and be afther taking a peep at them.” Accordingly he pulled 
out the stopper, when the hornets, finding themselves at liberty, began to 
crawl eut. ‘ Och, sure, what innocent crathurs! here they come wit: 
their yellow breeches on, and on their hands and knees.” But Pat’; 
eulogy was unfortunately cut short, for one of them flew at his eye and 
stung him,—* och the bloody minded crathurs, they have killed me dead, 
och hone!’ When Michael, little dreaming of the store in hand for him, 
began, ‘‘ And sure, Pat, was not I afther telling ye’’—here one stung 
him—“ the ungrateful crathurs have knocked my eye out.”” Now Bar. 
ney began in remonstrance to the hornets. “I was afther telling Pat, he 
had better not be afther disturbing yees.” Here several stung him, ani 
he began ina rage, “Give me a sprig of shielah and I'll be after licking 
yees all.” Well, to tomake a long story short, the hornets whipped the 
whole of them. And the Captain, after waiting long enough for them tv 
settle, unlocked the cabin and came in, pretending to have just come 
aboard. ‘‘ Well, says he, pretending not to notice the bunged eyes, “ I 
hope youhave not disturbed the ‘Little Nation.’ ” 

Whenall the passengers began at once and recounted to the Captain 
what Pat had done, and Michael added— 

That wherever the crathurs struck, it was like a coal of fire, and said 
that as soon as he got up to New York, he would be afther giving Pat a 
taste of Ould Ireland, in the shape of a civil knock down with ashilelah.”’ 


The Captain after throwing the nest overboard, and nursing his pas- 
sengers a day or two, informed them that their quarantine was out, that 
they could go ashore as soon as they pleased. But whether they treated 
Pat to the promised entertainment, so dear to an Irishman, this depo- 
nent saith not. 

a$$ 
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MAPMAPOE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 





Girl! thou art fair but coldly so, 
Thy smile is chiselled out of stono; 
Thy features have no gentle glow, 
And seem no fire of love to own. 


Others may woo, and if they choose 
May bend in homage unto thee; 
But my proud heart will still refuse, 

And stand erect my stubborn knee. 


A wife should be a comforter; 

Couldst thou be such my heart might warm, 
A husband’s heart should turn to her, 

And deem her rainbow of life’s storm. 


She should be ’mid-his sorrows dark, 
Or when those sorrows had decreased, 
A dove, whose olive branch would mark 
A deluge stopped, a tempest ceased. 
Couldst thou be such—ha! lights thine eye! 
Has melting love then found a seat? 
Thy. heart is in thy cheek. Subdued, 
Behold me, kneeling at thy feet. 
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From “ The Porcelain Tower.” 
THE FEAST OF LANTERNS.* 


* Heigh-ho! 
Amida-Fo— 
What shall I do? 
Where shall I go? 


With my Hey-ho, hey nonny no.” No-Wen. 


Is there any one, we mean, who has not heard of that great annual | 


festival of China, yclept the Feast of Lanterns? It occurs at the com- 
mencement of the wt not indeed in 

fireside solemnity like our Christmas, 
would not, therefore, be suited to a Peking mid-winter, when the snow, 


as is frequently the case in the “ Region of Eternal Spring,” has well | 


nigh buried the houses. It is celebrated at the full of the moon, about 
the commencement of the Chinese year, but towards the end of our 
February. At that time, ing } 
progress ; the peach-trees are in blossom, and little birds, in the southern 
provinces, pour out their sweet “Te-te,” in measures now weak and 


now strong, from the branches of the tea-trees. The Feast of Lanterns | 


takes place at the full of the moon; but the new-year’s holidays com- 
mence about a fortnight earlier, and continue for three weeks. These 
holidays are of the werden get description ; the whole population 
of the most populous of 3 i fate for the time with all toil, and 
banishing all care; and thinking of nothing but eating and drinking, and 
acting courteously, and making merry. hes 

Now, in all lands, at all festivals, eating and drinking are well under- 
stood, and equally well practised by most that have the means. And the 
people of continental Europe merry at the Carnival, and the time when 
ourselves did so at Christmas, is within the recollection even of young 
persons ; but the festivals of no other people have at any time been made 
so resplendent by the polish of courtesy as those of the Chinese. It has 
been calculated that during the three weeks of their new-year’s jubilee, 
upwards of four millions of bows, besides other forms of salutation are 
annually made by this polite race. Their presents to each other on the 
same occasion are likewise very numerous, about one, it is supposed, to 
every ten thousand bows. 

There is not at any time a lack of ceremony and external politeness 
among the Chinese ; but at this particular season a certain cordiality pre- 
vails among them; and makes them, for a while, forego some of their 
colder and less social forms and customs. 
with little to do but to greet and to be greeted ; and even the ladies en- 
joy for a brief period a certain degree of liberty, which is not allowed 
them during the remainder of the year: they mask themselves and go 
forth into the streets with their husbands and parents, and witness the 
exhibitions of firewurks, kite-flying, boat-racing, or whatever happens to 
offer in the streets or on the canals, for the amusement of the idle multi- 
tudes. No one keeps within doors. The very servants are allowed to 
wander forth ; and houses are frequently left quite vacant ; the doors, of 
course, at such times being locked to prevent the entrance of any who 
might ctherwise, by mistake, find their way into apartments not their 
own. / 

Shops are shut up: manufactories are deserted: there is no business in 
the public courts and offices. Grave magistrates trundle hoops in the 
streets ; philosophers, like so many Franklins, fly kites. Myriads of pa- 
per boats are set afloat upon the rivers; squibs and crackers at night 
make the whole air laminous, and the smell of the sulphur may be per- 
ceived afar off at sea. 

Such are the rejoicings atthe new year. But the grand feast of all 
the festival is on the night of the full moon ; and this is called, as we 
have said, the Feast of Lanterns. It takes its name from an exhibition 
then made of paper or silk lanterns of all varieties of form and colour, 
with one of which eyery individual is careful to be provided. 


The day of the of Lanterns had arrived, and all the population 
of Peking were awaiting with anxiety the display that was to take place 


in the evening. The weather was 
was standing, Taglioni-wise, upon the very tip of her great toe; an 
awkwerd position for a less buoyant lady to have preserved through 
so many hours, Multitudes of the citizens were prepared with new 
lamps, and multitudes more were furbishing up old, all hoping that 
their individual lights would attract individual attention. Many a little 
urchin had formed Sor bienself o-tabadre' out-of, devas af paper that had 
lain about the streets, and in the innocence of his heart believed that his 
little fistful of darkness-visible would excite the same admiration in all 
others that it raised in himself. Lanterns were the universal theme of 


fine, and anticipation 


conversation ; and upon that night you might be sure no livers in Pe- | 


king would be without their lights. 
The family of the worthy Hou-Nou participated with the other citi- 
zens in anxiety upen the all important matter. The family of the wor- 


thy Hou-Nou consisted, besides himself, of his wife, Nae-Nae, his | 


daughter, Hey-ho, and two or three domestics. Hou-Nou was a per- 
son of some consideration in the ‘business part’ of the city: he was a 
dealer in candles and oil, and, therefore, the Feast of Lanterns, it may 
be supposed, occasioned in him even more than the ordinary interest. 


it was a gratification to him to walk forth in the evenings at seasons | 


like the present, and imagine that any lantern whose consumptive flick- 





The Feast of Lanterns is a comical story by Jing-Go. It would be superfiu- 


one persly to say any thing of a writer whose name must be so familiar to all our 
readers, 


_ which Hou-Nou resided, as had done many generations of his 


_ that all preparations were duly made for the 


All swarm into the streets, | 
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| erings he detected at a distance, might possibly be indebted for its little 


dole of vitality to the oil pots at No. 1, in the “‘ AMey of Salted Stur- 
geon.”” Number 1, in the Alley of Salted Sturgeon, was the house in 
tors; and its shelves and corners were abundantly stocked with yene- 
rable oil jars, for he carried on a thriving retail trade; yet, perhaps 
like many a worthy alderman, Hou-Nou gave himself credit for contri. 
buting to the“enlightenment of his fellow citizens, more than was in re- 
ality the case. His wife, Nae-Nae, fully appreciated the great public 


, value of her husband and his oil; and if she sometimes shook him 
r January; it is not a snug | the nose, it was from no want of proper respect, but merely from a little 
ut an out-of-door jubilee. It | 


infirmity of temper. The daughter of this felicitous twain was a dam- 
sel of sixteen, exceeding comely, but too simple to have grown, at so 
tender an age, at all aware of the fact. Let another year or two rol 


| over her—let the shepherds of Peking write madrigals to her trotters, 
| and throw up their sheep’s 
in the Far East, the spring has made some 


at her window, and no doubt a change 


would come over the spirit of her dreams. But as yet, when she heard 


| of fireworks and lanterns} she thought not of her eyes; she had little 


idea how well these were calculated to attract the eyes of others; and if 
she had possessed ten thousand pairs she would have considered one 
pyrotechnic volley worth them . 

The day had arrived: the white slave whose business it was to see 


approach of the expected 
Ethiop queen—proud lady, with thousands of “rich jewels” in her ear, 


_ and carcanets of stars about her brows—and Hou-Nou, one of the arti- 


sans employed upon the decorations of the palace, was busily engaged 
in cleaning up old lanterys, supplying fresh paper where needed, and 
oiling it to make it more transparent, when a knock was given to the 
gong at the door, and that being answered, a servant delivered a letter- 
This was taken to Hou-Nou, who put down the lantern he had at the 
moment in his hand, wiped his oily fingers, and perused the epistle. 
Hou-Nou was, as we have said, a very worthy little gentleman ; but 
he was of hot temper, as little gentlemen are very apt to be. “ A little 
pot is soon hot,”’ says Grumio, and Hou-Nou was a little pot. Imagine 
not, however, that Hou-Nou was a round little man; on the contrary, - 
he was what the Chinese call “ short weight,” both short and thin ; and 
he rejoiced in a face and forehead that might have been mistaken for a 
monkey’s. Well, as Hou-Nou read the letter his indignation arose, and 
was expressed in numberless twitchings of his by no means preposseas- 
ing physiognomy: he scratched his head and rubbed his chin, and cast- 
ing a look with his two large, monkey eyes, upon the domestic from 
whom he had received the document, he Tematen who had left it ut 
the door. Being informed that it had been brought by a gentleman’s 
servant, he desired that the gentleman’s servant might come into the 
apartment; but his own attendant, on going to the hall, discovered that 
the bearer of the letter had — 
“ Who the black dragon can have sent me this?” said Hou-Nou to 
_ himself, as he turned about the epistle in his hands, and examined it 
| carefully sideways and upside down. The motto upon the seal did not 
assist him at all in unfolding the mystery. ‘‘ Who the black dragon cam 
this be from ?’’ was the motto. 


The object of the communication which was anonymous, was to warr 


| 
| 
| Hou-Nou to keep a strict watch upon his beautiful daughter Hey-ho, 


during the approaching evening of the Feast of Lanterns; for it pro- 
_ ceeded to state, that that young lady had made an engagement with » 
| young gentleman, a certain Fun, to withdraw herself from the fostering 
care of her parents, and to throw herself upon his protection; and that 
the evening of the Feast of Lanterns was the time agreed upon between 
them for carrying this into effect. There is no season of the 
Colac yeee 90 a ee the holiday with which it 
| commences ; the nearer the full of the moon, the more fortunate the 
| occasion is considered. We are inclined to belieye that even in the 
| West a majority of marriages are agreed upon at the full of the moon- 


This was, one reason which might have had some weight in 
_ inducing the to select that particular time ; but another, 
| which to possess still greater ponderosity, was, that the 
| temporary then accorded to young ladies would very con- 


| siderably facilitate the execution of such a project. * 


Hey-ho wa; to have gone forth with her parents, in the evening, to 
| have witnessed the exhibition of lamps and fireworks; and (as the let- 


ter ine Hou-Nou, ) wee of kage ype when alf 
eyes minds were engaged some displa ical 
| ingenuity, to steal off with the insidious Fun. Hp ofall og gg 
| the y lady’ father was surprised, and wrathful at the 
| receipt ; but he was naturally curious to discover 
who was and how his unknown became 
possessed ¢ a secret. He was not able to unravel this mystery ; 
and he ¢ , before he resolved on any decisive step, to 

his daughter making her aware of his suspicions € sent, 
therefore, for 





him, ‘“ you wish toaccompany your parents this evening, to see the fire- 
works and lanterns ?” 
“If fea) etapa permit,” replied Hey-ho, making a 
bow. 


very ‘ 
“ And why do so much desire to attend the festival? what very 
object have 


- 
Fe 


particular you in view ?” 
“ None very particular,” she said, with a most lowly bend; “I wish. 
| with my parents’ permission, to go, for the sake of fun.” 
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“Oh! for the sake of Fun. Yoware fond of Fun then, are you? But 
E do not intend that you shall have anything to do with Fun; I shall lock 
you up this evening when we go forth.” 

“I trust,” said Hey-ho, with a surprised and imploring look, and 
‘taaking use of the figurtive mode ef speech, 30 much employed in the 
ordinary discourse of the Chinese, “I trust a potent and magnanimous 
cat will not treat its poor mouse so harshly.” And she accompanied ner 
words with a bow, more expressive of deep filial reverence than either 
of those by which it had been proceded. 

“T shall do as I say,” continued Hou-Nou; “and a bamboo grows 
in the garden. Audacious girl! to think of Fun without permission of 
your father.” 

“ Alas!” cried Hey-ho, “I thought, as a thing of courre, that my 
lofty tower of a father would wish me to have fun. I should have been 

careful else how I entertained the idea.’ 

Gt was all in vain that poor little Hey-ho entreated. Her father was 
inexorable, as he considered that she had owned her fault, and esta- 
blished the truth of the statements in the epistle by confessing her predi- 
Section for Fun. Her mother also took part’against her, and declared 
her to be a most profligate little creature for entertaining this unac- 
countable fondness for Fun: she fully coincided with her husband 
in the propriety of locking her up, and not allowing her to witness the 
amusements of the evening. Poor little Hey-ho vainly ventured some 
wery respectful remonstrances, accompanying the same with most filial 
aeverences ; but finding that these were quite without effect, she betook 
herself with a heavy heart, to solitude and tears. 

Well, the evening came: the lanterns were ready; and Hou-Nou and 
his wife went forth. They permitted their domestics to accompany 
them, but left the unhappy Hey-ho to meditation and misery. Unfortu- 
mate little Hey-ho! disconsolate little Hey-ho! She had been haunted 
for munths past, awake and asleep, with visions of the Feast of Lanterns 
—the holiday of the year. The rest of the twelve moons had passed 
away in the dullest monotony, and gave her a keen appetite for a little 


| 





| time a strong and very natural desire to have her to wife. 
taste of amusement. She had long been reckoning with confidence upon | 


this; she had looked to the Feast of Lanterns as an occasion of perfect | 


felicity. She had behaved with the most dutiful attention to her parents ; 
they had hitherto appeared perfectly willing that she should accompany 
them on thai evening; she had no idea that there could be any other 
object in attending such a festival except enjoyment, or, as she called it, 
fan; she had congratulated herself in the morning that the day was so 
fime ; and she had anticipated abundance of fun in the evening. Oh, 
anust not thenthe disappointment of Hey-ho have been exceeding bitter, 
as the goodly fabric which hope had reared for her of all the prettiest 
cards in the pack, was thus blown down by the breath of an unkind fa- 
ther 7 

With vain entreaties she followed her parents to the street door: they 
‘went out, closed it, and removed the key, leaving her only one dull lan- 
‘tern to console her for the loss of the illumination. 

She leant against the cruel portal and sobbed as though her little heart 
would have split intoa thousand flinders. “ Well, this is no fun at all,” 
she cried; “ there’s no fun for me!” 
ba.“ That's as you please,” observed a little voice somewhere; but Hey- 
ho could not for a while discover from whence the little voice proceed- 
ed. She was startled and terrified, and glanced round without 


reeiv- 
img any one. At last her eyes fell upon a large jar, which st 


in one 


corner of the hall ; and her astonishment was great at observing a small, 
round head appearing above the neck of this earthen vessel, the lid of 
which was raised, and served as a cap to the small round head. 
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Hey-ho’s heart beat fast when she noticed this apparition, and she 
‘almost sank upon the ground-with fright; put she kept her eyes upon 


| 


a 
the small round head, and the very good-humored and waggish exp. 
sion of the face a little reassured her. : 

“Don’t be frightened, most beautiful Hey-ho,” said the good-nat,:...; 
little apparition. 

“ T wouldn’t if I could help it,” stammered Hey-ho ; “but who ,» 
you 7” 

" Why,” replied the head, “I am just what you didn’t expec: ;, 
meet with,” and it laughed. 

“* He laughs like fun,” said Hey-ho to herself. 

“Tam Fun,” continued the apparition; “ and very much at your ¢:. 
vice.” 

* Who ?” asked Hey-ho. 

“ Fun,” said he; “ Fun, Fun, Fun,—nobody else but Fun;” and |)» 
looked excessively funny. 

“ And why came you hither 7” demanded Hey-ho, who began to gx i: 
courage from the pleasing manners of Fun, and to enjoy the joke of thy; 
unexpectedly meeting with a companion. 

“ T came hither to see the beautiful Hey-ho,” replied he; “ and, if : 
were in my power, somewhat to console her. If she will, Fun shall |: 
hers for ever and a day.” 

“ But how came you hither?’’ she asked, her fear somewhat retur. 
ing as that question occurred to her; surely, she thought, by some super. 
natural means. 

“Why,” responded Fun, “I came here,—I got in,—I appeared — 
that is to say,—I have a certain talisman—” 

And here Fun hatched up a long story of as many Hes as there ay 
between Peking and Canton. There is no occasion that we should r. 
peat all he said, or attempt to impose upon your credulity, as he ij 
upon Hey-ho’s. It was no talisman that assisted him into the jar ; w: 
will explain to you the whole truth of the matter. 

Hey-ho being, as hath béen said, a damsel extremely fair and come; 
and Fun having once seen her by accident, he had oe tha; 

Ow to ob- 
tain her, however, was rather a difficult question. He could find nothin; 

in the Book of Rites, that would justify his forcing himself upon the «- 
quaintance of her father; and, as a Chinese proverb observes, “ if yo: 
cannot get over the outer wall, you will not get over the inner. But Fu 
consoled himself with another Chinese saying: ‘ He that would ste: 
fruit does not borrow the gardener’s ladder;” and he set his brains «: 
work to devise some plan whereby he might possess himself of Hey-h, 
without consulting her father. 

When the Feast of Lanterns drew near, it occurred to Fun that tha: 
might be a convenient as well as propitious time for effecting his object: 
and at first he pondered on the practicability of enticing away Hey-ho. 
when with her parents, she would attend the exhibitions of the evenir; 
But a more happy idea afterwards entered his mind; and he immediate. 
ly engaged in operations for the execution of this pfoject. Hewrote the 
letter which we have already described Hou-Nou as receiving ; and ar- 
raying himself as a servant, delivered it at the old gentleman’s door.— 
Whilst the domestic into whose hands he had given it was absent, he 
looked round for a snug place in which he might hide; and observing 
the large jar, and considering that it was not likely he should be detected 
in that, with some little difficulty he squeezed himself in, and shut down 
the lid. We need not speak of the mortal fright he was in, until he was 
“« safely stowed,” lest any one should appear in the hall; but things 
happened luckily, and his concealment was complete. 

From within his jar, the cover of which he raised a little occasionally, 
as well to listen to what was going forward as to obtain air, he over- 
heard much of what passed between Hou-Nou and Hey-ho, in the neig)h- 
boring apartment. e was delighted at finding that every thing o-- 
phan. according to his anticipations; and wai: therefore; with great 
patience and fortitude in a hiding place which would not have been agrve- 
able, certainly, for a protracted residence. 

Perhaps it may occasion surprise that in writing to Hou-Nou, Fun 
should have given his own name; that he should have directed suspi- 
cion to himself, when it would have been 80 easy te have found for it » 
different channel. But Fun was fond of frolic, and the most impudent 
dog in all the Central Land. He would have considered it no sport to 
have put old Hou-Nou on a wrong scent 5 
set him at first upon a right one, and afterwards baffle him by well-ma- 
naged doublings and windings; and he would not probably have troub- 
led himself to get married at all, ha’ it not been for the compound ex- 
tract of s inonpertid thems tnening dad Gnas hate Saters 

“ And is it, Pieces of Gold,” said Fun, “that you are 
not abroad this night, when all other houses are deserted ?—that you are 
not abroad, outshining the lanterns of the moon ?”’ 

‘« My parents,”’ rerponded Hey-ho,—and at the recollection she burst 
again into tears—‘‘ my parents would not allow me togo forth. My fa- 
ther locked me up here, and told me there grew a bamboo in iaegeahe 
and all for no better reason than because I was fond of fun.” 

“ Cruel tsi cruel father !’" exclaimed the young audacious; “ if I 
were the Thousand pieces of Gold, I would exert me some-how to spite 


them.” 
‘‘ And what could poor little I do?” asked Hey-ho. “Oh, poor little 
entleman, “ if I were 


luckless I!”’ 
‘I could talk more freely,” said the young 
out of this jar. But here I am wedged in,—I’m in a regular case ! 
Jam in the jar, by Jing-Go!” and Fun struggled to get out. 
He struggled to get out but in vain. We know not how it was—he had 
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got cramped, we suppose, by his position; but like the weasel in the 
fable, he could not obtain egress at the hole by which he had entered. 
Thus unfortunately situated, he appealed to young Hey-ho for assistance : 
and this, after some hesitation, she accorded. By dint then of much 
struggling upon his part, and of an energetic handling of his pigtail on 
hers, after a time he got free to the waist; but there occurred another 
hitch, which all their endeavors failed to overcome. Some would have 
been immensely annoyed; but Fun was immensely amused. At last, 
by stamping violently he broke out the bottom of the jar, and thrust- 
ing his legs through, regained in part his locomotive power. 

It will not be necessary to detail the arguments by which he overcame 
the scruples of Hey-ho, and induced her assent to an elopement with 
him. She was anxious tospite her papa, and no less so to see the fire- 
works; she was pleased with the manners of Fun, and was fond of a 
good joke. All these considerations, aided by the young man’s elo- 
quence, might well prevail on at gg tg and inexperienced girl. So Hey- 
ho agreed to fly with Fun; and, by way of carrying the jest up to its 
climax---to get married. 

In carrying into execution this rash resolve, it was necessary of course, 
to guard against her being recognised by any in the streets. She dis- 

ised herself, therefore, us well as she was able, and covered her face 
with a thick veil. 

Another difficulty now presented itself. They were locked in!---how 
were they to escape? 

The house was of two stories; and the upper windows were not se- 
cured. They went up stairs; the young lady assisting the youth, whose 
jar would otherwise have proved a sad impediment to his proceeding. 

But for the incenyenient armour of porcelain in which he was arrayed, 
Fun could easily have leaped down from the casement ; for he was ac- 
tive and brave. As it was, however, he was again dependent upon the 
lady’s assistance ; and exerting all her strength, more than you would hav. 
imagined could be in her slender wrists, she lowered him down by his 




















_ ~pig-tail. When she let go, he had yet a few cubits to fall, and this per- 


haps was a fortunate ci as the porcelain jar was thereb 
shattered, and he walked as freely as ever. Fun, basen was a little 
disappointed, as he had enjoyed the idea of stalking about in such a 
quaint disguise. ’ 

Fun being safely on the ground, Hey-ho, with the courage befitting a 
heroine, leaped into his arms. were quite unobserved; for that 
Poe ee Say Was Waelly Gesereed, sie peop having gone to witness 
a very grand display of fireworks and lanterns in a neighbouring square. 

Towards that square Fun immediately conducted his prize, and a 
very few turnings among some narrow. streets and passages brought 
them thereunto. They met with none to question them on thé way; for 
even the watch had taken holiday, deeming it quite unnecessary te keep 
guard in empty streets. Hey-ho, no doubt, was a little frightened as 
soon as she had taken her rash from the window, at thinking of 
what she had done; and very” wished herself again within the 
house; but as the door was it was impossible to get back; and 
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Fun used every argument to convince her of the propriety of their pro- 
ceeding, and to keep up her spirits. It was certainly a novel situation 
fer one who before had scarcely ever even exchanged words with any 
gentleman, unless related to herself; but the state of excitement in which 
she had been all day, first from delight, and then from disappointment 
and anger, had led ber on to do that which in other circumstances she 
would have looked upon as most heinous. But what bad the greatest of- 


| fect in restoring the courage and spirits of Hey-ho, was the vice | scene 
| that unfolded itself before her, as withgbher contaaae she approached the 
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square. 

This was bounded on three sides by houses; but, on the side opposite 
to the one where they had entered, was terminated by the river, in that 
place broad, though shallow. The streets through which they had come 
lay somewhat higher than the square itself, and a flight of steps led 
down thereinto; so that before they descended, they had a good view of 
the large open area, and also of the water and houses beyond. Imme- 
diately before them was a dense mass of people, every individual flourish- 
ing a lantern; festoons of lanterns were suspended above them upon 
potes, and likewise between the houses; the stream was overspread with 
boats of all sorts and sizes, the decks, the masts, and, in fact, every 
part covered with lamps and lanterns; and numberless pagodas and 
other high buildings on the farther side of the river, some near, and 
others at a great distance were similarly adorned with lights innumerable. 

From a raised platform in the mi of the square, as well as from 
many remoter points, a girandola of rockets was frequently thrown up ; 
and in the intervals a display was made of other fireworks of most inge~ 
nious invention. Luminous globes rose high in the air, and burst with 
showers of colored light, from among which soared large birds, and 
winged horses and dragons, blue, yellow, green and crimson; and these 
seemed to chase each other, and again to spit forth fire in new forms. 
Now and then down the river would float a huge and stately serpent, ita 
body drawn up in many graceful bends—a serpent, perhaps, of emerald 
light, with eyes of intense red,—and from its mouth would drop con- 
tinual balls of fire, which, falling on the river assumed the form of little 
luminous boats, and spread far and wide upon the surface. From _ 
ads of people arose constantly shouts of applause and laughter; and when 
these for a moment were still, the more melodious tones of musical 
glasses and other instruments seemed to supply a sort of magical harmo- 
ny, in keeping with the wonderful sights. 

Hey-ho was bewildered and delighted. She watched for a time the 
more striking and resplendent fireworks, and was dazzled and confused 
by the myriads of starry lights that studded the air all around, that 
sprinkled the sky, and were reflected from the water. After a little she 
began to examine the lanterns and other luminous devices in detail; 
they were worth examination, for their ingenuity was great, and their va~ 
riety surprising. Every one had striven tooutdo his neighbor in provi~ 
ding himself with a lanterr, remarkable for its size, or for its color, or 
its fourm, or for the designs wherewith it was embellished. There were 
some of all sizes, from an orange to a watch-box; of all shapes, round, 
squere, polygonal, vase-like, like flowers, like trees, like animals, like 
men ; of all colors, with inscriptions and paintings of all shades of color, 
and ornamented with devices of the variety of which could be given but 
a faint idea: the current of air caused by the flame was used to set im 
motion small figures of men, birds, and butterflies, junds, windmills, fish, 
ane other things and creatures; and warriors fought, and horses leaped, 
and mandarins bowed, and monkeys swung upon cords. 

“‘He-he!”” said Hey-ho, “see there! that tumbler standing on his 
head —look! look how he turns about !—and there is a mandarin with & 
blue body and a yellow face. Ski! hi! what a beautiful firework !—as 
like a peacock as two betel nuts! But, ha! he! hey! ho! hee! what 
is this little fellow dving? just look! see! note! observe! mark—why 
he’s dancing Djim-Kro!”’ 

(Djim-Kro was a famous tumbler, who lived in the days of Yu.) 

“Do you behold that absurd lite man,” said Fun, pointing in another 
direction, “‘how he waddles along, with a lantern twice as large as him- 
self. And that ugly old woman by his side ; her’s looks, for all the Ce~ 
lestial Land, like a gentleman’s petticoat.” 

(A gentleman’s petticoat in the Celestial Land corresponds to his—— 
trousers in this.) 

Hey-ho looked at the persons to whom he pointed, immediately 
uttered ascream. The cause of ber alarm may be easil@divined. The 
twain were no other than her dreaded papa andmamma. She well nigh 
fainted; but was supported by Fun, who reminded her that her disguise 
such, as if she would command her fears, must render detection 
impossible. 

course, Fun immediately conducted the runewa: lady toa 
part oh Mk cisams veteacd Meta thee. io. eis tig: bad aman How- 
Nou. No “ of course” inthe case. Fun did no such thing: he ob- 
tained from Hey-ho a promise that she would keep up her courage, and 
he immediately walked with her up to the old gentleman, her highly re~ 
spectable papa. 

Hou- Nou was strutting with eae stm of a person who knew that. 
he was burning his own oil; he fas’ 
back by means of 
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form of circumlocution, whether his “ venerable,” a Chinese term of | 
respect quite unconnected with the “Three Balls,” did not rejoice in | 
the “ honorable apellation of Hou-Nou. 
“ Hou-Nou,” replied Hou-Nou with the affected humility so common | 
among the politest of nations,” Hou-Nou is your servant’s very ignoble | 
” | 


“ Methinks,” said Fun, “ your paltry rat has the honor of addressing | 
that very illustrious Hou-Nou, who lives in the conspicuous corner 
house of the highly magnificent lane, called the Alley of Salted Stur- 

nt” 

“ Your servitor,"”” answered Hou-Nou, “dwells in the place you 
mention. May he ask your most honorable title ?” 

“ The continual neezed-at name of your ever-ought-to-be- 
eaten dog,” said Fun, “is Fan-si. Your dog just now slunk along 
dy your most noble dwelling, and had the little deserved honor of behold- 
ing your pile-of-volumes, son, and your string-of-rubies, daughter, at the | 
<a Your dog wondered greatly that they came not hitherto make | 

lamps burn more brightly.” 
* Of atruth,” responded Hou-Nou, “had more of my oil been used | 
the illumination would have been more luminous. But dog ofa son | 
have I none, though I have a bambooable cat of a daughter. 

é Tt was then 3 your full-of-desert daughter's most profoundly- 
to-be-reverenced husband ?”” 

«There was no one,” replied Hou-Nou, “ there was no man what- | 
ever in my house: my daughter is not married. Surely your exemplary | 

must have made some mistake.”” But Hou-Nou was startled some- | 


« Indeed!” cried Fun: “ toad as I am, I am quite certain that I be- | 
held with my one-bigger-than-the-other eyes. two -persons, a gentleman | 
and a lady, at the window of your dwelling.” 

a n I will by no means deny it,” answered Hou-Nou, (he would | 
ont-be to the stranger, and therefore responded in such a form,) 
« yet I know not how it may be possible, for I have brought with me the 
key of the house. I pray you, tell me,” he continued, “ who might this 
have been?” ¢ " ; 

« Nay,” said Fun, “T know not; I fear Ihave been impertinent to 

so - , 

# No,” answered the old man, “I thank you greatly. My ought-to- 
be-squeezed-in-a-vice daughter—But imagine for me, who cou/d this _ 

have been?” 

“Ve reverentially speaking, is there not any whom she loves ?”” 

“ Saif there should be, how could he get through the key-hole ?” 

« Had not the door been open in the day?” 

« But if he had come in then, where should he have concealed him- 

: hd 
_ some will hide themselves in very small corners. I know a 
youth, a certain Fun, who could hide himself in a good-sized porcelain 
” 


«Fun? Fan?—Why that’s the very muddy pool of a youth. I hada 
letter in the morning which informed :ne so much.” * 

“4 letter !—from whom ’”—When_ conversation grows very se- 
rious, forms and compliments are a good deal dispensed with, even in 


« © Who the black dragon can this be from?’ that was the motto. I 
don’t know from whom it came.” 

« Why that,” said Fun, “ is the very motto of Fun’s own seal. Iam | 
well acquainted with Fun; he and [ are inseparable; and from what I 
know of him, I would wager my brain to xpint of oil, that he brought 

the letter himself, and then hid in some corner or jar.” 

“Qh, it is too true,—it is too true!’ cried Hou-Novw. “Come with 
me, Nae-Nae. I will boil my daughter in oil.” 

“Nay, Nay,” said Nae-Nae, believing him to be serious,—* Boil only 
ber hands in.” 

- “Qh, wicked snake of a daughter!” cried Hou-Nou, slapping his | 
hands together with great violence. Bang went in the sides of his lan- | 
tern, and he was fain to put out the light. 

«« Oh, little wolf of a daughter!” echoed Nae-Nae: and a similar ac- | 
tion was attended by a similar result. | 

Hou-Nou and his wife hurried back to their domicile, and Fun, with 
their daughter, followed. When they reached it they observed that a 
window was above ; but they saw no person, and no light. 

“ Alas! alas!” cried the parents, “our wicked daughter has fled. 
“She has gone away with accursed Fun. We shall see her no more.” 
fiou-Nou opened the door, and Nae-Nae entered. Hou-Nou had not 
withdrawn the key, when Fun drew the portal suddenly together and | 
focked it on the outside; in doing so he dexterously contrived to lift up | 
at the same moment the old gentleman’s queue, which was caught in the | 
«oor as it shut. Hou-Nou was fast by his pigtail. His wife sought in | 
wain for the means of striking a light; the flints and steel were not in their 
places, and she broke her shins in the search. You may imagine the | 
state of wrath and indignation in which Hou-Nou and his wife passed the | 


“Ho,” said Fun ere hé left the door, “I am the particular friend of | 
Fun,—he od. me to serve him this good turn, the wine which I | 
eddrank with half made me merry.” ‘ 

“Fun,” screamed Hou-Nou, «shall be pounded in a mortar for this, 
and the friend of Fun shall be tied in a sack of snakes.” 

“Nay,” answered Nae-Nae, “ they shall laugh the wrong side of their 
ases. But, you foolish old blockhead,” said she, “to be duped after 


_ by a train of young ladies into the great hall, where she was encou 


| She was in disguise as before; and when they reached the 















this fashion;” and she felt in_ the dark for Hou-Nou's ear, which .,. 
twisted severely when she found it. 2 

From the time the young gentleman first accosted the old one 
Hey-ho, who was in a mortal fright, kept as much out of view as Pos. 
sible. Several times she was on the point of confessing her fault 4), 
throwing herself upon the mercy of her father; but she could not ¢,j, 
courage to do so; and when the door was closed, Fun hurried her ay, 
as fast as possible. He promised to effect a reconciliation with her ,,. 
rents, if she would become his wife ; and having placed her in a sed, 


» Poor 


_ he took her to his house, where many of his friends, whom he had j;, 


vited to attend his wedding on the propitious evening of the Feas: ,, 
Lanterns, had been for some time expecting them. y 4 the door the, 
were met by some matrons, his relatives, who assisted Hey-ho out « 


_ her sedan, and lifted her over the pan of charcoal placed at the doo; 


agreeably to the marriage custom in the Celestial dominions. They co», 
ducted her then to a chamber, and bound up her hair according to the 
manner in which it is worn by married women; after which she was |e 
to invite the guests to partake of the prepared betel-nut. Some a. 
furms were gone through. The most extravagant encomiums were pass. 
ed upon her beauty: she was compared to the sun, the moon, and stars 


| —to gold and silver,—to gold and silver fish,—to gold and silver phea. 


sants,—to gems, to flowers, to a dove, to an antelope, to the tea-plany. 
to the graceful reed, to lanterns and fireworks,—to silkworms, to rico. 
The bridegroom, too, was praised as well as congratulated; they made 
him drink wine; presents were given to both; they wished them hoo. 
ors, long life, and a quiver full of sons. And Hey-ho was the wife 9; 
Fun. 

The next morning Fun took his beautiful bride to call upon her fathe, 


Se of 


Hou-Nou,- Fun at first entered alone, leaving her in her sedan. Fy) 


| presented himself with his wonted audacity; but the be | of Hou-No 
e 


was so great at seeing, as he supposed, the friend and ague of Fun, 
—a person towards whom he had now conceived a greater hatred tha: 
toward Fun himself,—that our hero was almost frightened away, wit). 


| out entering into any explanation. He, however, summoned up fort. 


tude, and kept bowing and bending with great humility, whilst a story 


_ of abuse was poured upon him, not from Hou-Nou only, but also from 


his wife Nae-Nae; and when from mere fatigue of these indignant par. 

ties, the tempest a little relaxed, he began in the most conciliatory tone. 

to beg pardon for the unlucky accident of the preceding evening. 
“Son of a rotten onion!” cried Hou-Nou; “look at my tail! | 


| could only liberate my head by the loss of my tail. My domestics wer 
_ obliged to enter my house by placing a ladder to the window.” 


* Your so-much-dog’s-meat of a Fan-Si,’’ the youth, “hur. 


ried hither this morning, as soon as he remembered his fault, to unlock 
_ your majestic door.” 


‘‘ Wherefore did thy swine-feeding hand tarn the key in it last night!’ 
roared Hou-Nou. 

“ Of a truth your scrag-end-of-less-than-nothing was beside himsel! 
with wine,” humbly ejaculated Fun; “but now, being of clearer sense. 
the ball of evil which he threw strikes back upon his own nose ; and tha: 
he may find a salve for the soreness it occasions, he has brought hithe: 
a string of pearls, which he solicits your generous condescension to ac- 
cept.” 

‘ Be they real pearis?” said Hou-Nou, a little mollified, as he 
stretched out his hand to receive them. 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted Nae-Nae, “I fear me they be not real.” 

‘‘ They be real pearls,” said Hou-Nou. ‘TI forgive you your flouting: 
for this: but how about the loss of my tail?’”’ 4 

‘Your most reverence-commanding tail will grow in,” lied 
Fun; ‘and mean while I hare other pearls, of which, with humilny, i 
will entreat your greatly-to-be-knelt-for acceptance.” 

“It is rough,” said the old man. “ Let this bond of pearls bind wu. 
to friendship.” 

“ And may it never be worn out,” said Fun. 

* Or if if should,” answered Hou-Nou, ‘“ may it be renewed.” 

Having so far succeeded, Fun intimated to the old gentleman that le 
had another favor to request; but begged, before he mentioned it, to be 
allowed to introduce a lady who was waiting for him below in her <:- 
dan, and who he was afraid would feel fatigued. Hou-Nou bowed |» 
this with all possible Chinese politeness, and was solicitous to know whe 
the more bright-than-ten-thousand-stars lady might be. 

“To teli you ike truth,” answered Fun, “ this lady is a bunch of li- 
lies whom I but yesterday took to wife. She is the daughter of a highly 
respectable old genileman, for whom I entertain a very cordial esteem.” 

e conducted the lady into the room. She was still closely veiled. 
Fourteen minutes elapsed in the usual bows and compliments. Fus 


| then announced the farther favor he had to request; it was a pardon to 


| his friend Fun, and to Fun’s wife, Hou-Nou’s . 
* Alas!’ cried Hou-Nou, “ my poor little ter! I shall never 


— if ny 1 rd both,” said F I will 

“ i iously acco to ” said Fun, “I wi 
promise ge A papaieeral alge 

« Wicked Fun,” said the father, “shall be strangled, beheaded, 
poisoned, flayed, and cut in nine millions of pieces.” 

“Tf your worshipful stomach,” responded the youth—Chinese philo- 

hold that stomach is the seat of reason,—“ if worship- 

ful stomach be so ill-minded towards them, I fear you ter find 
either Fun or your daughter. If you should, Fun, you may be sure, will 
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bribe the mandarins higher for his safety than you will do to get him 
yunished.” 
ae Alas!” exclaimed Hou-Nou, “if I may get back my dear daughter 
whom, however, I will well bamboo, I will forgive wicked Fun.” 

“You must freely pardon your daughter, also, or you will see her no 
more,”’ responded the youth. 

“ ] will do all things so she shall not be lost to me wholly,” said the 
old man. 
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«“ But vour virtuous and venerable hand will furnish me with a pro- | 


mise in writing?” asked Fun. 

“ Any thing—any thing at all!” replied Hou-Nou. 

So down they sat and committed the promise to paper. It received 
the old gentleman's signature. Fun folded it and put it in his vest. 

‘« Most-reverentially-to-be-bowed-before, sir, | am Fun,” said Fun. 

And Fun bowed lowly and twiddled his queue. 

‘« Most-on-my-knees-to-be-honored, and more-than-my-life-to-be-loved 
parents, I am Hey-ho,” said Hey-ho. 

' And, bending reverentially, Hey-ho cast back her veil. 

The old man raised his staff. The young one drew out the bond. 
The youthful pair fell on their knees, and the aged pair embraced them 
both. 

So join with us now, such as have honest hearts, and let us drink long 
life to Fun and all his family. 

FO SAVE THE EMPEROR! 
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AN IRISH SQUIRE. 


In the new number of “ Sketches in Ireland,” Mrs. Hall gives | 
the following portrait of an Irish Squire of the last generation. | 


The hero is supposed to be described by one of his country admir- 


ers: “Oh! the last of them, of any note, is dead these thirty 


ears and more: he was a fine man intirely, one of the old 
nights of the serew; men that never what they did, and 
were always drinking and fighting. I don’t remember the masther 


in his prime, and more’s the 
He tattered over the acres Stefan badd store 


never kep’ a shilling in his 
pocket, and ruined half the coun 
fine man with the ladies, and broke the hearts of twinty at laste ; 
and if a word was said against him, he had the brother or the fa- 
ther of them at ten es, on the sod in a jiffy; and, crack! a bul. 
let to end or to mend ’em ; though, in 
mimber the lead for a few months; and sure that was all the satis. 
faction a family could desire. He was a fine man intirely with the 
hounds. Be the dads! the ould foxes, crafty chaps, that knew ev- 
ery pack in the county, would never be at the throuble to run away 
from him; for whenever fighting Leary—his name, you see, was 


g 


to the back of it. He was a | 


| 


_ and let the rest off, with nothing to si 
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get him off, arid sure enough he did : but as the poor fellow was’ took” 
wid the goods upon him, he couldn’t prove an alibi; so the masther 
sent a civil message to the foreman to say, if he didn’t acquit the 
prisoner he’d shoot him when convanient ; and, in course, the bo 
was ‘ not guilty,’ for the foreman knew his honour always kep’ bis 
word. Andin proof of that I'll tell ye another story. y own un- 
cle’s first cousin had the promise of a new lease fer three lives; and 
having his honour’s word for it, he knew he was safe, and wasn’t 
afeerd to go agin him at theelection. So, when all was over, and 
the masther was bet, Joe Nolan goes to him for the lease. ® In coorse,” 
days the masther, ‘ ye must have it; I said it; and what Isay PU 
so, I do ever and always, Mr. Joe Nolan; and, mark me,’ says he, 
‘Til have _ corporation in the county gaol,’ says he ‘before = 
month of Sundays over your head. But the lease ye'll get any 
way ; and here it’s fer ye, » Saled, and now delivered accor- 
ding to law; so, make yerself scarce, ye blaguard,’ says he, “or ]’II 
be afther givin’ ye a skin-full of broken bones to carry to the new 
mimber o’ i t.”. Well, Joe Nolan was off in a hurry, I'll go 
bail. had his lease to the fore, and ’twas little he heeded the 
masther’s anger. So, when he got to his own boreen, he takes 
the parchment and reads it; and och! what do ye think? he 
the three lives in his new lease were the lives of three boys 
for murder: and that’s the why masther 
. Oh! but he was the fine man; he 
Somehow—I heard my father tell it—the grand 
judges offended him ; for, with a full purse, or with an 
he was mighty high in himself—why not? And havin 
im offence, he went to take his sate with a padlock on ea 
of his big coat, and one ) and the other whispered ; 
at last the jidge—and a nate-spoken little he was— 
, * Misther John,’ says he, ‘if it’s plasing to ye, will ye be afther 
ing us what’s the cause of thim curiosities—is it a new fashion ?” 
he says. ‘ No, my Lord,’ makes answer the masther, ‘ only ye see, 
when I’m in the company of pickpockets, and here’s eleven of them 
in the box wid m I must take care of my , that’s all ;” 
and then he y “pcos stab EE and he did 
fight nine out of ‘em. And now, this always show’d the rale gen- 
; be the dads! he only killed one, just to prove his 
ify.’—Chambers’ 
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eral, he was contint to re. | 


Misther John, only ‘ fighting’ was a pet name his friends had for him | 


—whenever fighting Leary led the hunt, they’d give in at ons’t. 
Och hone! he was no man’s enimy but his own! only he never! e p 
the guineas ; it was a grate word with him, that he could never turn 
twu guineas into three, but he could turn two into one—so, signs by 
it his sons, in spite of the dacent drop that was in em, turned from 
squireens to wo re enough he was the fine man! with such a 
generous spirit ; as long as ever he could get credit fer a hogshead 
of wine, it was running at the rate of a hunt all day, and all day 
and all rights and though you may misdoubt my word, it’s as true, 
be the dads! as the light of heaven, that whenever any kind of a 
dirty tradesman came to ask for his money (them tradesmen some- 
how war always troublesome to the real ould sort), he wouldn’t be 


in the laste degree offended, but invited him to the run of the House | 


as long as he plased to take it; and if he wouldn’t the masther ’ud 
lock him up in the room, where title deeds and plate used to 
be kept, when they war in it; then feed him like a little fight. 


ing-cock, until the = mane craythur, with a mouse’s heart, would | 
is 


roar to get back to 
promised, or something, and the fellow sent back as he came, bar- 
ring the claret and wild fowl.” . 

“ But did not the tradesman bring an action for false imprison- 
ment ?” was our very natural question. 

“Ok, yarrah! what good 
witness he’d Ft out of the masther’s house! not but what he was 
a gratef riend intirely, at the first 
custodiums and actions, and brea 
and pig lear for his friends whenever any accident 

y 


And then 

‘ in the house into smithereens they 
said he had been all his life a fool—just think of the impudence of 
that! By the same token, one day, there was a jury to try a poor 
boy for sheep-stealing;and the tor ba knew he was innocent, because 
he wasa gilly of his own, and the rason he was‘ took’ was just this: 
he was walking the road fair and asy, when he sees a blackguard 
criving along @ couple of nice young 

; so the , says he, 

them wethers for me, till I take a wink o’ sleep,’ says he. 
simple boy did as he was bid ; and the stranger was nothi 
common informer, that got him sent to 
@ farmer that said he lost the two. 


So the 


, and to trial, for robbi 
ell, the masther swore he’ 


usiness, and then to be sure the bill was com- | 
| ing, was waited on by a medical gentleman in G 


ee 


Parvate Economy or tue Cuinese.—The interiors of some of 
the houses were found beautifully furnished and carved ; one that is 
now inhabited by the governor, and believed tu have been the prop- 
erty of some literary character, was, when first opened, the wonder 
and admiration of all. The different apartments open round the 
centre court, which is neatly tiled ; the doors, window frames, and 
and pillars that support the pent roof, are carved in the most chaste 
and delicate style, and the interior of the ceiling and wainscot, are 
lined with fret-work, which it must have required the greatest nice- 
ty and care to have executed. The furniture was in the same keep- 
ing, denoting a degree of taste the Chinese have not in goneral for 
with us. e bed-places in the —— apartments of the ladies 
were large dormitories, for they can hardly be called beds; at one 
corner of the room is a separate chamber, about my feet square, 
and the same in height ; the exterior of this is usually painted red, 
carved, and gilt; the entrance is through a circular aperture three 
feet in diameter, with sliding pannels ; in the interior is a couch of 
of large of proportions, covered with a soft mat and thick curtains 
of mandarin silk ; the inside of the bed is polished aud painted, and 
a little chair and table are the remaining furniture of this extraordi- 
nary dormitory —Lord Jocelyn’s Six Months with the Chinese Expa- 
dition. 

i 

A Becear’s Bequest.—Hawkie, taken ill after a surfeit of drink- 

w who had 


_ been very attentive to him, and besides advice, giving him his cast- 
| off clothes and supplies of the needful. ‘ Now, Hawkie,” said he, 


off, to the people; drawing | 
es, and fiery.faces, and processes, — 
happened. 


wethers, that were. unruly | 
Honest man, will ye plase todrive Ral 


' 
f 


| “ what to | me for a’ the trouble I have taken with you ? 
would that do him? sure the nevera — eh aaked camolees Tien 


ou have had sufficient time to make a settlement.” “ Weel, 
had time, I’m no gaun to forget your kindness, and I'll leave 
something to keep me in remembrance; I’m laird o’ twa w 
my stilt and my staif, and they’re no entailed, I'll leave ye ane o” 
them, an’ gie ye your choice.” 


i - 


A Nove Rar Carcner.—A tame raven, kept in the yard of the 
Blue Bell Inn, in Driffield, well known and admired for its loquacity 
in erying “ Cuckoo,” &c., and for its mischievous pranks in walking” 
behind all the dogs and horses that came in its way and giving them. 
a sly pinch on the legs, has lately amused itself in a pursuit of more 

ity by ridding the premises of those voracious vermin-the rats. 
was observed to keep strict sentry over a certain part of the 
and when a huge rat emerged from its hole he darted upon it 


ng but a | with all the alertness of Grimalkin ; the grim rat soon fell under the 


ight of Ralpho’s beak, and was as quickly dispatched into his ca- 
pacious maw. 
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THE GERMAN STUDENT’S RETURN HOME. 
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From Howitt’s Student-Life of Germany. | amince acquires the right to be admitted to the latter when he has 


THE COMITAT. 


But we have hitherto only turned our attention to the images of 
death; let us now accompany the more happy youth who sails out 
ef the joyful Burschen world into Philisterium, on his progress. 

}the student period, the academician generally far separated 
from his connexions, sometimes pays them a visit in tho vacation. 

And when again he visits us'—O God! my wish is won! 

I see him with his black mustache the real Muses’ son ! 

«The Ferien* now are ended—I must away—adieu ! 

And now uatil I’ve finished, { come no more to you."’ 

If the studeut always so lived as during the whole last year or 
‘half-year of his university-life, we might have been spared tie labor 
of writing the tenth and other chapters uf our volume. ‘There he sits 
now, in his solitary little room. Instead of frolicksome brothers, the 
old folios surround him; he has even forgot the Commersing, and in- 
etead of that he sips his cup of coffee, in order again to revive the 
exhausted spirit of hislife. His duelling wrath is directed against 
the flies that disturb him in his studies, and his pipe is the enly friend 
that cheers his spirits in his solitude. 

Students who have lived jovially, are accustomed to denote that 
they have arrived at this melancholy termination of their campaign 
by exchanging the cap for the Philistine hat, and their cronies are 
teasonable enongh then to perceive, that nobody may disturb them in 
these their arduous exertions, as, indeed, the Burschen-life cannot 
fast for ever. After these glorious exertions, the son of the muses 

L boldlv into the doctoral examination. This is partly made in 
‘writing, partly orally, and is conducted under the superintendence of 
‘the Dean, who also selects the questions, to which the youth under 
©xamination, isolated in a room of the Dean’s house, gives his 
answers. The examination is seldom closed under a weck; after 
which he receives, as its result, from the examining professors of the 
faculty, one of the usual degrees of the university, unless his acquire. 
ments have been so indifferent, that his evi)-star, as the student says, 
thas caused him to fall through. 

The usual degrees are these four—*Summa cum laude ;” ‘“‘Pree- 
clara cum laude ;” “ Insigni cum laude ;” ‘ Magno cum laude ;” 
bse evasit, as the student jocosely says.) In most states the 

ectoral examination precedes the state examination, and the ex. 








* Holidays—the vacation. 


passed his doctoral examination, and has written a dissertation. In 
other states, as in Baden, the reverse is the fact. 

Is the new doctor then dubbed ?—he has sworn his oath on the 
fasces, and he hastens to announce this new distinctiou to his de. 
lighted connexious, and to apprise them of his speedy return home. 


See! Father, see! a letter! his student-days are done, 

A Doctor they’ve created, with high applause, thy son. 

By the next post, so writes he, to-morrow e’en to dine! 

He comes—* Then, Mother, fetch thou thy last flask of ae wine. 
[Chamiseo. 


When now the quondam Bursch returns home in order then to 
prepare himself to pass the State’s examination, the portal of Phi- 
listeryam, his university companions accompany him in procession 
out of the cily. This accompaniment they call the Comitat. 

What rings and sings inthe street out there ? 

Open the windows ye maids so fair. 

*Tis the Bursche, away he wendeth— 

The Comitat him attendeth. [Uhlund. 

Such a comitat was, in former times, more stately and striking 
than at present. Before rode in Kollar and Kanonen, that is, in 
buckskins and jack-boots, the assembled Chore-brothers, wearing 
the Chore.caps and bands, in their right hands their drawn swords. 
Then followed in a carriage with four or six horses, the senior in the 
fallest gala dress, and wearing the storm-hat, and holding two cross. 
ed swords. Then followed in a carriage with four or six horses, the 
senior in the fullest gala dress, and wearing the storm-hat, and hold. 
ing two crossed swords. Then followed in a carriage drawn by the 
same number of horses, the Depatting Bursch. He sate on the left 
side in the old Burschen drese, with the old cap on, while on his right 
hand sate two Foxes, dressed in the highest gala uniform, who were 
attending on him with the greatest assiduity, performing gr Aor 
ble service for him, especially in lighting his pipe for him. each 
side of the carriage was generally wont a student also to ride, The 
rest of the students who joined the procession, now followed in two- 
horse carriages, and the Pawk-doctor did not fail to appear in the 
train. The train-closer came last, in the style in which we have be- 
fore described him, either on horseback with his drawn sword, or in 4 
carriage holding the crossed swords. So moved on the picturesque 
procession to the next place, where they once more assembled them- 
selves to enjoy the Burschen-life. Finally, the Mossy Bursch must 





say a last farewell to the university city; finally, must he tear him- — 
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self from the arms of his companions, and hasten towards his home. | 
He carries with him out of the city of the Muses many a delightful 
remembrance, and brings te his parents and relations, to whose 
arms he returns, as the testimony of his scientific acquirements, the 
diploma of Doctor. 


THE OLD BURSCH. 



















Speak, ancient Oh! thou yet thereon @ 
. House! think’st 
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Rememberest thou, the good old time and tide then, 

In German coat, long hair, and open breast ; 

Heft under arm, the rapier by the side then, 

With zeal and courage we in college pressed, 

And fought our way all through the deep.and-wide fen, 
Of the most learned lecturer's wild goose quest. 

Then by conceit nor rank imposed upon ?— 

Speak, Ancient House,—oh! think’st thou yet thereon ? 


Thinkest thou yet how the Philistines fearéd, 

Yet still gave credit when the Bursché came ; 

To the Prorector when with plaints they faréd, 

The Landsmannschaft did straight the Bann proclaim? 
Thinkest thou yet how boldly then we daréd 

With lovely maids, who still, so mild, so tame— 

How in Commers to heaven we have gone— 

Speak, Ancient House! oh! think’st thou yet thereon ? 


Rememberest thou each tragi-comic action— 

How we did t, since I had thee touehirt ? 

But when the bleed‘ng wound gave satisfaction, 

How heartier than ever we smollirt ? 

And how we then, both true unto our paction, 

In Carcer two long moons each other cheered ? 

In Carcer even clinked glasses,—cared for none ? 
Speak, Ancient House! oh! think’st thou yet thereon ? 


‘I think thereon! oh! ne’er shall I forget it! 
The good, the dear, the ancient Burschentide! 
Oh! that ’tis gone! that heaven such brief term set it ! 
East, west, the brothers scattered on each side ! 
And villany! since then I oft have met it! 
Yes, life tme—all so cold and wide! 
Old House! sing “‘ Gaudeamus,” on ! 
Canst “thou” it yet? Ah! God! I think thereon! 
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RAG FAIR. 


BY ROBERT GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘GREAT METROPOLIs.” 


There are many parts of London which are as much unknown to the 
great majority of the population as are the unexplored localities at the 
antipodes. That this should be so in the case of those who have been 
only ‘a few years in London, will not appear a matter of particular sur- 
prise when the requisite allowances are made for its great extent, and 
the comparatively unfrequented places there are in it; but it does excite 
one’s wonder, that the remark should hold goed in the case of those 
who have spent a lifetime in the metropolis. Ask any half-dozen per- 
sons you meet, who have been from twenty to thirty years in L y 
whether they have ever been in Rag Fair, and five out of the six will an- 
swer you in the negative. The probability is, that four of the number 
may not be able to tell you in what locality it is situated ; very likely two, 
if not three, may inform you that they have never heard of such a place. 
And yet there ia not a scene in London, more worthy of being witness- 
ed, that which Rag Fair exhibits. The place in which the fair is 
held is in the vicinity of Houndsditch. It begins at the end of Cutler 
Street, leading out of Houndsditch, and proceeds about seventy or 

'y feet in an eastward direction. - It then embraces a narrow street, 
White’s Alley, extending about a hundred feet towards the north ; 
thence it again takes an eastward turn, proceeding in a direct line and 
extending as far as Petticoat Lane, where it turns to the north and south. 
Probably the entire length of the locality graced by the presence of the 
patrons of Rag Fair, may be nearly a quarter of a mile; while the 
width of the space it occupies varies with the breadth of the streets and 
lanes in which it is held. The largest of these lanes is dark and dirty. 
It is quite an era in its existente to be illumined by even the most mo- 
mentary gleam of sunshine. Any one would findit a perfectly safe s 
éulation to wager any sum his opponent might be pleased to accept, that 
for eight consecutive months of year—namely, from September to 
sun will not show his face on the pavement of the leading 
street. Itis never dry. While the dust is flying in all directions, to 
the serious inconvenience of the eyes, the throat, and the nostrils, in the 
other streets and lanes of the metropolis, the centre of this dark dirty 
street exhibits a Thames in miniature. Let no one suspect me of ex- 
aggeration or hyperbole when I say, that, for centuries past, there has 
been a substance, at least ankle-deep, constituting a compromise be- 
tween water and mud, in this particular spot. There are persons who, 
for the space of half-a-century, “have been eye-witnesses to the fact, and 
who are ready at any time to bear their attestation to it. And these 
parties state, that they have heard their parents vouch for the same fact 
as regarded another half-century before their time. Whence the mois- 
ture comes is a problem beyond the powers of my philosophy to solve. 
One would sup that the rain cannot be the author of it; because it 
is a perfect le when the metropolis has been saffering a severe 
drought of several weeks’ continuance. I am rather inclined to the hy- 
pothesis—though I advance it with becoming modesty—that the fact is 
to be chiefly accounted for from the circumstance of the water which the 
Jews {who inhabit the lane are in the practice of emptying into it, inter- 
saingling with the dirt; and, after thus resolving itself into the “ consis- 
tency” of mud, continuing in the same form, in consequence of there 
‘being neither sunshine, nor wind, nor drought, to interfere with it. But 
be the causes what they may, the fact is _as I have stated. 

At what particular period Rag Fair was instituted, is a point which 
none of our metropolitan antiquaries, so far as I know, have been able to 
ascertain. That it has existed for centuries is beyond question; there 
are historical proofs to that effect. It is held every day in the week, 
Saturday and Sunda 1 os The reason why there is no fair on Sa- 
turday is, that the Jews, by whom it is chiefly frequented, hold their 
Sabbath on that day. The reasen of its not being held on our Sunday 
is, that the law, or rather the local authorities, will not allow it. The 
fair may be said fairly to commence at half-past one. In the summer 
season, it is kept up, with great spirit, until about six; in winter, the 
traffic ceases, and the buyers and sellers quit the place of merchandise, 
ter dad becomes too dark to inspect the ragged commodities in which 

As to the origin of the name of this fair, there cannot be two opinions. 
At clearly derives the appellation of “ Rag” from the circumstance of 
ragged clothes being the staple commodity in which its patrons deal. It 
is pre-exinently a place of rags. The people in it, some thousands in 
number, may be said, in a double sense, to be a mass of rags. Their 
arms, and backs, and shoulders, are loaded with articles of cast-off appa- 
rel, which have all the appearance of having served the purpose of tar- 
gets; while those which grace their persons are, it may be said with the 
utmost confidence, incomparably more “ tattered and torn” than was the 
apparel of the amorous rogue, so celebrated in tursery lore, who “kissed 
the maiden al] forlorn.” Though worlds depended on the decision, 
you could not tell whether the heap of clothes in their arms, or the mass 
ee ee ee 

or is it in the matter of apparel only that the personal appearance of 
the merchants harmonizes with the canedhpnadion. The most striking 
accordance obtains throughout. The article of soap, as applied to their 
hends or faces, seems to be proscribed on principle. Judging from 
their aspect, you would imagine it was as much a part of their creed, 
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religiously"to abstain from the use of soap, as it isto avoid the contam). 
nation of ; 

Talk ear aieninage of Radicals as being the unwashed? Why ;, 
is a misapplication of terms—a positive perversion of language, to speak 
in this way of any congregation of universal-suffrage politicians tha; 
ever lent their earsto the oratory of Mr. Feargus O’Connor or D;. 
Wade, while Rag Fair can boast of its merchents. They are, literally, 
the unwashed. Of clean water they have.a_ positive practical, if no; 
theoretical, horror. A person witha clean face, or a decent coat on hi; 
back, is a sort of rara avis in-Rag Fair; and, when he does make hi: 
appearance, he cannot fail to excite the special wonder of the buyer; 
and sellers who congregate in that classical locality. It may be fairly ‘ 
doubted, whether the ebony-faced inhabitants of Timbuctoo are more whi 
surprised when a white man chances to stray into their outlandish re- ‘ 

ion. “4 
a The quantity of old clothes in Rag Fair is truly astonisying. It is ‘ 
difficult to imagine whence the articles can all have come! One would SO} 
suppose, the worn-out apparel of the whole ion of London was de: 
exhibited in it. In addition to the loads under which the thousands of 
Jews, men, women, and children, who stand in the market-place, groan, 
there are tables and forms in front of every door and window on either 
side of the streets, and lanes, and alleys, on which are mountains of old 
“clo.” Of course, as hats, according to the notions that now-a-days 
prevail in the world, are considered an essential part of one’s wardrobe, 
there is no lack of chapeaus in this mercantile region; and what i: 
more, they are in the most perfect harmony with the articles of wool- 
len man . 

The buyers and sellers who congregate in Rag Fair are thorough 
men eons. They are persons of few words; they have no time 
for talking. Unlike their eethiten in Monmouth street and Holywell 
Street, who systematically ask three times as much as they will be glad 
to they ask the lowest price, or within two or three pence of it, 
in the first instance. ‘ How much'” says Moses, snatching a coat, or 
waistcoat, or pair of trousers, from the arms or shoulders of Solomon, 
and giving it a hasty inspection. 

“Van and sixpensh,” answers the latter. 

“ Take van and twopensh?”’ says the former. i 

“No,” remarks Solomon; and thereupon Moses tosses the article of 
“ old clo” contemptuously on his arms, and marches away with a snari- 
ish expression of countenance. 

Every word they speak, every glance of their eye, every movement 
they make, shows how eager the frequenters of Rag Fair are to do 
business. And unless they did use despatch in their transactions, they 
could never manage to carry on their traffic ; for it is to be remembered, 
that a whole suit of apparel is usually sold for half-a-crown; so that, 
even supposing they got it for nothing, instead of perhaps paying two 
shillings for it, their profit would not be large. 

Who the consumers, if that be the proper word, of the commodities 
vended in Rag Fair are, has always been to me an insolvable problem.— 
Now and then you may see some wretched Spitalfields’ weaver bargain- 
ing for, and eventually buying, a suit of rags—to call them clothes were 
a misnomer—for one and ninepence or two shillings; but to see Chris- 
tians of any class in Rag Fair, is a comparative novelty. Not only does 
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~the large assemblage consist of Jews, but almost every person you see 


appears in the capacity of merchant; all have a r or less quantity 
of tattered apparel to dispose of. I ought to add, that all are buyers 
as well as les: for the commodities are perpetually changing hands. 
I could never, or very rarely, observe any article so disposed of going 
out of the market altogether. I wish that some of our political econo- 
mists, or free-trade theorists would turn their attention to the commerce 
of Rag Fair ; it strikes me, that they would have some difficulty in recon- 
ciling its transactions with their principles and systems. 

Rag Fair abounds with romantic incidents. It would afford a fine 
field for the pen of the novelist. A work under the title of “The Ro- 
mance of Rag Fair”’ if skilfully treated, would be one of the most at- 
tractive productions which have recently appeared. A Jew old-clothes 
man would make anadmirable hero. I throw out the hint: it is not my 
fault if it be not adopted. Iam not to blame if the idea be not put into 
a tangible shape, in the form of three goodly post octavos. But let that 
pass. Fabulists have always had the privilege of making the brute crea- 
tion speak ; aud speak, too, with a degree of rationality which ought to 
gether Babe oe es The stones of must have had 
ears and at musical taste: else how could have been so ex- 
quisitely charmed with the rich melody which he so vently dis- 
coursed. The Greeks and the Romans not only a to almost 
everything, ¢nimate and inanimate, the principles of consciousness and 
intelligence, but even worshipped all things as deities. Philosophers, 
too, of the present day, assure us that there is nothing above, below, or 
around us, that is not impregnated with the principles of li $ 
blade of grass and every tree cf the forest is full of vitality and suscept- 
ible of pleasure or pai in fact our globe is nothing but a clumsy 
colossal animal, possessing all the feelings and exercising all the func- 
tions of life. Let me not, therefore, be charged with advancing aay ex- 
travagant position when I invest the staple commodities of Rag Fair 
with the attributes of consciousness and the powers of speech. 
an pcre Rr aap takes place between two or more of | 
various articles ina Jew old-clothes man’s bag, carelessly = 

ordinary 


shoulders. Rag Fair is in this sense vocal, though the ears 
mortals are shut against the language in which the various articles ex- 
press themselves. A few months only have elapsed since a very intelligent 
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surtout and a shrewd and well-informed cha’ both of which had , sive grasp no fewer than 130,000,000 human beings, and on which the 
some time previously graced the person of Melbourne, accident- | sun never sets—when I remembered this, I did not theless acutely smart 
ally met together amidst sundry other commodities, in the arms of an | under the disrespectful and unmannerly observation. Reproachful and 
Israelitish dealer in “cast-off clothes,” and while he was exposing | contemptuous epithets were also now applied to me, which were as rare 
thetn for sale in Rag Fair, they, after the interchange of the usual civili- | as they were offensive to my ears. I was called, in what I now under- 
ties, entered into a very animated and interesting conversation. | stand to be the vile phraseology which passes current among the ‘ swin- 
“Well, my old friend,” said the hat, ‘I little expected to find you | ish multitude’ with whom my proprietor was in the habit of associating ; 
” | I was called by them ‘a four-and-ninepenny tile.’ 
“ And I dare say,” remarked the coat, ‘ you as little expected, twelve | In the course of a few weeks, I presented as naked an appearance as 
months ago, to find yourself here.” | one of the pigs exhibited in a butcher’s shop; there remained not the 
The chapeau groaned in acknowledgment of the humbling truth. slightest trace of the fine silken pile in which I used to glory when 
“ Dear me, how altered you look! It was with great difficulty Lcould | adorning the head of Lord Melbourne. And the holes in me, caused by 
recognise you,” observed the coat. | the bad usage I had been of late subjected to, were so numerous, that 
“ Altered, indeed,” returned the chapeau, with a sigh and in a tone | you would have fancied I must have been made a substitute for a tar- 


which would have touched the heart of n stone. get, and been shot atas such. Complexion I had none. There is not a 
“ Come, come, don’t take it so much to heart,’ added the surtout ; | painter in existence that could have told what my color was.” 
“there’s nothing but ups and downs in the world.” Here the coat interposed by remarking, that the narrative was at once 


“Very true—all true,” sighed the hat; “and yet, with all my philo- | a most eventful and melancholy one. 
sophy, I cannot help sorrowing, at times, over my unhappy and degraded | The chapeau continued—“I shall soon be done; and yet notwith- 
destiny. | standing my dismal and degraded destiny, I could not help at times, 

“The contrast between what we once were and now are is certainly | while perched on the head of the cobler’s person, thinking with myself 
mortifying enough. It is sufficient to dyaw tears from one’s eyes. But | how different were the ideas and projects which occupied the Premier’s 
the Fates decreed that we should be reduced to our present condition, | head, when I encircled it, and those which tenanted the cranium it was 
and to repine at our lot were of no ayail. Do tell us your adventures,” | now my hard fate to enclose. The Prime Minister thought of nothing 
continued the surtout, “since we last parted, which is now more than | but toyal dinners, drawing-rooms, party politics, Parliamentary majori- 
— prt yey 

‘« My history,” replied the hat, “during the period you mentiomis at | °U%t Deyond his pot of porter and pipe of t ; Look ae 
once g salenohsl y oad eventful one. You know chet the person who | and the other he whiffed every dight, until ‘be coukl nekther'drink: or 
claimed the credit of having manufactured me, singled me out from the | smoke any longer. His etry RE ea which . should remark al- 
hundreds of which his stock at the time consisted, as the best in his pos- | W@Y* took place in the ‘ Hole inthe Wall,’ almost invariably concluded by 
session, when desired by Lord Melbourne to furnish him with one of his | his getting into a quarrel ; and his head and I were usually the sufferers. 
choicest chapeaus. I prided myself on this circumstance, and gave due | One very wet night, about six months ago, he drank himself intoa state 
credit to the ‘maker,’ for his taste and judgment. He could not have | of beastly intoxication, and on his way home lost his equilibrium, and 
made a better selection. I felt—and the consciousnness was to me the | tok aps horizontal position in the gutter in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s 
source of proud satisfaction—that if not, like the head of him I was | Inn Fields. I fell off his head, and was picked up by some unprincipled 
about to enclose, a Prime Minister, I was, at least, a prime hat; and, as | pedestrian, and have remained ever since in the corner of the garret in 
you chanced to grace his lordship’s back ou the first day I was enthroned | which he vegetated, till I was sold, the other day, for eight-pence-hal 
on his head, you doubtless remember how well I looked and how much I | Penny, to the old-clothes man, in whose possession you and I now are. 
improved his appearance. I haye been, times without number, in the The surtout, who had listened throughout, with the deepest interest, 
presence of royalty. I have often been at Cabinet meetings, called for | the touching tale, condoled with the hat on the reverse of fortune 
the p of deliberating and deciding on matters affecting, not only which had befallen it, and sought to console it by the consideration that 
the well-being of my native country, but bearing on the destinies of the | '*S day was now nearly done, and that, consequently, little more in the 
world itself. Oh, what tales could I unfold! What secrets could I re- shape of suffering or degration could be in reserve for it. ee 
veal! What startling disclosures could I make! Butthat may not be; | _* Dut tell us, friend,” said the hat, after a momentary pause, “ how 
they shall go down with me to the grave. It shall never be said of me | 4° have fared since last we met together—you on the back, and I on 
that I have been guilty of a breach of confidence. While I graced the the head of the P rime Minister of England. . 
head of Lord Melbourne how often have my fellow-hats, covering the “My history,” returned the surtout, “may be told in the space of 
craniums of other persons, been raised to io me homage! But this is five or six minutes. You may remember that I formed apart of his lord- 
only prefatory matter. I had not surmounted the head of his lordship | ship's wardrobe, before you — raised to the elevated position you af- 
above two months when I was discarded. It is true, that by this time, terwards stn on his head. 
the bright and beautiful gloss in which I gloried when first placed onhis | The hat nodded in token of assent. 
lordship’s summit, began to fade; but still I flattered myself I would “ Yes,” resumed the coat, “I was fitted for Lord Melbourne precise- 
confer a lustre on any head in Europe, even on the head of the sovereign | ly a fortnight before you were sent for to South-street. 1 was ordered to 
himself, William the Fourth, whom my liege lord at that time served. | be got ready for him at a very eventful period, namely, the day after he 
Judge then what must have been my mortification when ‘ dismissed’ by | had been appointed by his sovereign, in April, 1835, the successor of Sir 
his lordship with as little ceremony as if I had been one of his veriest | Robert Peel, as First Lord of the Treasury. In the excess of his joy at 
menials. I had not been many days thrown aside by the Prime Minis- | his restoration to power, he sent for Snip, who, no less delighted at the 
ter, when I was seized by one of his lacqueys, and was doomed to the | idea of again fitting a Prime Minister, expendod a little extra precision 
degradation of being encircled by half-a: of lace, the usual sign and | in the process of measuring his lordship. I was carefully and tastefully 
symbol of lacqueyism, and then deposited on the attic of his liveried per- | made, and carried home by the master decorator himself. I was ‘tried 
son. In the course of a few months more, even he grew ashamed of me, | on,’ as the knights of the scissors phrase it, and found to be ‘a fit’ to @ 
and cast me contemptuously into a wall-press, where [ was imprisoned | nicety. I recollect as well as if it had been but yesterday, with whatan 
for some weeks. At last he sold me to a Jew in Monmouth Street, for | air of selfcomplacency Snip surveyed both myself and his lordship, 
a mere trifle. Levy seemed to feel for me in my reduced situation ; for | when I was first put on his lordship’s back. It’s just the thing, my lord ; 
he not only expended several hours in carefully dressing me up, as ‘he | fits to a hair!’ he exclaimed in accents of triumph. ‘Oh, very well,” 
called it, but, when offering me fur sale to his customers, was very elo- | observed the Premier, and the other withdrew, quite in a tailor’s style. 
quent in my praise, calling me one of ‘de best hats vat vas ever seed.’ | All eyes were fixed on me. Whether I was in Downing-street, or in the 
At last, I was purchased 7 oe cobbler, by whom I was treat- | Houge of Lords, I was equally envied and admired. I was the 
ed with every indignity. first night [ adorned his head, he got him- | of all observers. The Conservatives were the only persons who did not 
self igto a row and me into disgrace. A blow, which an Irish hodman | greet me with a smile of approbation when I presented myself. They 
aimed at his crown, chanced to alight on mine, and completely knocked | hated me with adeadly hatred; I was a constant eyesore to them. But 
itin. Judge what a piciabie sees I then presented. But this wasonly | the Conservatives, at that time were a miserable minority in the coun- 
the beginning of the insults maltreatment I was destined to receive ; while, to counterbalance their dislike, I had the proud satisfaction 
as the property of my new owner. I was, on the same night, knocked knowing that Whigs, Radicals, and Liberals of every grade, nay ever 
off his head, which, I ought to remark, was as brainless as his coat was | the people themselves, absolutely enjoyed a visual repast while their 
buttonless; and was as disrespectfully kicked about on the ground by the | eyes rested on me. There is an adage to the effect that no man is a here 
clumsy hoofs of some half-dozen Chartists who figured in the scene, as if | to his valet de chambre. The observation is a gratuitous and unwar- 
{had been a football made for their special amusement. The result was, | rantable libel on lacqueys. At all events it did not hold good in my ease. 
that I was bruised, and mutilated, and disfigured all over by the donkey | His lordship’s valet, who was, to all intents and » my valet also, 
toes of these soi-dissant patriots, who had given, in my case, a fine illus- | treated me with the greatest respect ; he absolutely o me 
i i with acts of attention. He brus me with the greatest care every 
morning; he picked off with his fingers every little mote which his ea- 
gle eye discovered on any part of my person. Nay, he would not have 
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anything could have my mortification, it would have been the | allowed the sun to shine, or the wind to blow upon me, if he could have 
chang yh a brother gorse day accost my worthless | helped it. 

wi , *f say chap, what a shocking-bad “But [ am getting tedious th the 

het youve get! I felt the truth of the remark ; and when I remember- view of ib Se chet ites Glee, ty Gillet” Seca, of Gon 

rh t [ had been so recently deemed worthy of a place on the head of | depths of t ion. My downfal speedily followed 

Prime Minister of an empire which embraces within its comprehen- yours. Little did imagine that, when you were discarded, I should 
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have to encounter similar disgrace within the short space of a fortnight ; 

so it was. AE ERS YE MNO ORS 
Lord Melbourne or any other lord. I was unceremoniously and : 
spectfully thrown aside. I fell into the hands of a male domestic, who, 
not needing me himself, disposed of me for thirty shillings to a Jew 
dealer in cast-off clothes. You may easily imagine what my quality, 
what my worth was, when Moses gave so high a price for me. 
glistened with delight when I became his property. 

In a few days afterwards, I was hung up outside a shop in Holywell 
Street, a place which is a sort of national gallery of cast-off clothes.— 
Moses poi to me with evident triumph, as he hailed every male pas- 
ser-by, with a ‘ Buy a good surtout, sir; cheap, sir, cheap !’ This was 
for some time a severe trial, a sad reverse to me ; but I bore up under 
the visitation with wonderful philosophy, from a feeling of my decided 
superiority to al] the surtouts, ay, and coats, and waistcoats, and small- 
clothes to boot, which ranged wel! nigh from one end of the street to 
the other. 
cumstance of being doomed to witness one broken-down dandy after 
another coming to try me on, and then, either because I did not suit 





His eye 


him, or the state of his finances did not suit the price demanded by my _ me up and thrust me into his dirty bag with the least imaginabie cere- 


owner, ing to me the most disparaging epithets. Faults and de- 
fects you would have thought the ingenuity of man could not 
have imputed to me, were manufactured by these persons with a faci- 
lity and effrontery which showed what adepts these despicable fellows 
were in the science of inventing and employing falsehood. _I will under- 
take to say, that their like, in this respect, has not appeared since the ce. 
lebrated Baron Munchausen quitted the stage. I never saw so clear! 

as I now did the truth of Falstaff’s proposition, when he exclaimed, 


But we must forgive and forget. Besides, what could the poor fellows 
do, when their treasury was unequal to my purchase? They were 


the — sour to the plums, which he had in vain attempted to get at. 
The Jew asked ‘three poundish’ for me, but would have ultimately 
taken two. Twenty-five shillings were often offered, but the offer was, 
of course, spurned by Moses with becoming spirit. It was some conso- 
lation under the deep sense I felt of my degradation, that the Holy- 
well Street salesman into whose hands I had fallen, was most liberal in 
his praises of me. Never did George Robins himself, when in his 
most enthusiastic moods and his happiest laudatory vein, expatiate with 
greater force or felicity on the merits of any of the countless estates 
which he has put up and knocked down, than did Moses on my excellen- 
ces. At last, one magazine day, a poor author whose wardrobe was in 
a miserable plight, and whose finances would have been still worse off 
but for the bucky circumstance of his having just received a couple of 
guineas for an article of his, extending to twenty-one pages, close print, 
which had been inserted in the current number of ‘ The Colossal Mis- 
cellany,’—paid his respects tome. He might have pursued the even 
tenor of his way, absorbed in his own meditations on the calamities of 
genius, the fickleness of the reading world, and the rapacity, oft- 
times mingled with insolence, of publishers, without observing me, had 
not Moses seized him by the breast of his tattered coat, and particu- 
larly pointed me out to him. ‘There, sir,’ said the Jew, ‘ is some- 
thing vich I flatter myself is vorthy of your notish.’ The other glanced 
his eye towards the locality in which I was exhibited, and seemed to 
fall in love with me at first sight. I was tried on, and pronounced by 
Moses, and admitted by the man of letters himself, to be an excellent 
fit. ‘ What do you ask for this surtout ?’ 

“* * Jusht three poundsh,’ answered Moses. 

** That’s quite out of the question. I'll give the half if you like to 
take it.’ 

“ « Can’t take it, sir ; it cost myeelf more monish.’ 

“‘ «I won’tgive more,’ said the author, with considerable sceming de- 
~ cision of tone; and as he announced his determination, he was ahout to 

leave the ‘ 
“ « Tl tell you vat I’ll do; I'll take two poundsh ten; that’s the low- 
est ing I can take.’ 


** *T won't give a sixpence more,’ remarked the author, 


and he 
weeded a few s farther on. “ 


“ * Vell, here it is at two poundsh. You never had a better coat in 
your = at on monish.’ 
« «Just irty shillings, and no more,’ reiterated the corres - 
ent ef ‘ The Coloweal Mioctllen.’ -_ 
“* ¢ Can’t take it ; cost myself a great deal more monish.’ 
“« *Then you keep your coat, and I keep my money,’ observed the au- 
thor, somewhat snappishly. He p ed about a dozen yards, when 
turning round on his heel, ‘ I say,’ said he, ‘ I'll give you five 
i $ more, if you like, but beyond that I won’t go the fraction of a 


** Make it the thirty-seven,’ said Moses. 

“* * Here’s the money,’ answered the literary man, jingling his two 
sovereigns and two shillings in his pocket, ‘ take it or want it.’ 

“**Vell, then, the coat is yours, sir,’ said the descendant of Abra- 
ham, taking me down from the wall to which I had been some weeks af- 
and handing me over to the purchaser, who duly handed the other 
the thirty-five shillings in return. For six consecutive months after- 
wards I was never off my new proprietors back for an hour, except 
during the time he was in bed. Neéed I say then that this hard and 
service soon told upon me? My looks speedily altered for the 
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| keep me from becoming a mass of rags in another month.” 


_ wretch, that we may, by that means, spend our few remaining days to- 
| gether.” 


| 


| romantic tales could they not unfold! 
| is wern toa shred ; it is so utterly faded, that you do not know what its 


‘the goddess of fashion, his desire for display has involved him in moral 


| day, a Jew with a dirty bag thrown over his shoulder, and catering for 
What I considered the worst indignity of all, was the cir-_ 


| ble purpose of stopping up a broken window in a dark dungeon in Rose- 
with so much emphasis, ‘Oh, how this world is given to lying!’--- | Lane.” 


| itself at the degrading treatment to which its former neighbor on the 
only following the example of the fox in the fadle, when he applied | person of Lord Melbourne had been doomed to submit. 


worse, Eventually I became threadbare, lost all my color, and wha 
was still more mortifying, the author thrust his elbows through me, spf. 
fered my buttons to drop off, one by one, and altogether allowed me ty 
get into such a deplorable condition that I was actually ashamed to be 
seen in the streets or in decent company. At length I more the ap. 
pearance of a coat on the back of a scare-crow, than on that of a hu. 
man being, and a man of intellect, too. 1 saw clearly that it was m 
new master’s necessity and not his will that consented to my thus dis. 
gracing both him and myself so long. ag 
At length fortune so far smiled on him again, that, after half-a-dozen 
ineffectual attempts, he succeeded in getting another twenty-eight pa. 
ges of matter into ‘The Colossal Miscellany ;’ in return for which the 
spirited proprietor gave him two guineas and ahalf. With this sum he 
bought another cast-off coat, and I was insultingly thrown aside by 
him, as I had been before by the First Lord of the Treasury. Next 


old clothes, was observed by my master to pass along one of the courts 
leading out of Shire lane, when being called in, he, after a little hig- 
gling, purchased me for one and eightpence. Solomon at once bundled 


mony. This was the unkindest cut of all; for even had it been possible 
to ferget how careful the person entrusted with the charge of Lord 
Melbourne’s wardrobe was, to prevent the slightest crease in me, | 
could not but remember that the poor half-starved author himself al- 
ways displayed a commendable solicitude that I should be kept as free 
from injury as possible. When released from the imprisonment of the 
old-clothes man’s bag, I was made to serve, for some weeks, the igno- 


mary ‘. 
‘“‘ Horrible, most horrible!’ interposed the hat, unable to restrain 


“ Ah, you may well say that!” resumed the outraged surtout, heaving 
a deep sigh as it spoke. “While in the ignoble position to which | 
have just referred, I often thought of the words which I had frequently 
h the poor author, when in his service, repeat—‘ To what base uses 
may we not come at last, Horatio!” From my last purchaser I was 
transferred to the hands of another Israelite, who, after patching me up 
in the best way he could, has brought me to Rag Fair, along with your 
self, in the hope of disposing of us to some poor wretch, towards whom 
fortune has sworn eternal hostility.” 

“We shall probably fall into the hands of some starving Spitalfields 
weaver,” observed the hat. 

“‘ No matter into whose hands we fall. We cannot desvend lower in 
the scale of degradation. Here we are, handled and tossed about by 
the dirty paws of every person who chooses to inspect us. We cannot 
serve any one much longer. The veriest victim of destiny could not 


‘ Nor could human ingenuity,” observed the chapeau, “contrive to re- 
tain me on the human head four weeks from this date.” 

‘« All I wish is, that, as we have thus met again under such singular 
though deplorable circumstances, we may be purchased by the same 


“Amen,” groaned the other, and the conversation 4 
Did the various articles of worn-out apparel which are ex 


for 
sale in Rag Fair, but choose to be communicative, what wo! 


us and 
Just look at that waistcoat ; it 


original color was. You would not give eighteenpence for it; and yet, 
two years ago, it encircled the breast of one of the leaders of the fash- 
ionable world. It has dazzled the eyes of hundreds of the votaries of 
dissipation at Almack’s, Devonshire House, thej Opera, and the other 
resorts of the aristocracy. It has been probably admired, in conjunction 
with its then dashing owner, by more than one of the loveliest in person 
and noblest in birth of “ England’s titled daughters.” Ask it, where 
now is he who then wore it in all the pride of his heart? Possibly its 
answer would be, that, asin the case of many of the other devotees of 


as well as pecuniary ruin, and that he is now in as a situation 
as the waistcoat itself—an outcast from all society, if not immured in 
rags and misery in some of the prisons of the’ is. 

This is no imaginary picture; neither is it a rare one. Many 
anarticle of a 1 is exhibited forsale in Rag Fair which, some 
years previously, often graced the aristocratic drawing-room, while 
its then possessor has descended in the scale of circumstances 
and station in society with a corresponding rapidity. Where is 
the difference between Almack’s and Rag Fair in the case of a coat or 
waistcoat, and Devonshire House and one of the desolate and dingy 
cells in the Queen’s Bench prison, in the case of an individual? The 
descent is as great, the degradation as deep, in the one instance as in 
the other 


There are other articles of wearing apparel in Rag Fair which, could 
their language be understood, would recite tales of distress, ; 
not by crime or extravagance, but by misfortune, which would soften 
the hardest heart, and extort tears from the eyes of persons quite unac- 
customed to the melting mood. Inexorable necessity first compelled 
them to part with a portion of their wardrobe to the pawnbroker; the 
remainder followed some time afterwards. Unable to redeem any por- 
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tion of it, the whole is sold; and, after being worn until incapable of ad- 
hering to one’s person much longer, the articles find their way, in the 
natural course of things, to Rag Fair. 

1 never could gaze on the varied assortment of old clothes exhibited 
for sale in this locality, without thinking with myself, that were some of 
the original proprietors of the articles nt, they would be overjoyed 
to regain ion, in their present d, threadbare, and tattered 
state, of things, which, three or four years ago, when in the height of 
their prosperity, they threw aside as unfit to be any longer worn, merely 
because there may have been some slight spot on them. I cannot name 
an instance, no such instance ing with my own individual knowl- 
edge ; but I feel assured that I am Looe Femara stretch of the ima- 
gination, when I take it for granted, instances have occurred in 
which who have thrown aside apparel which was in excellent 
condition at the time, have been , when overtaken by reverses, 
to re-purchase, for a few shillings, the same apparel when worn to 
shreds, from some old-clothes merchant in Rag Fair. 
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New-Dork : 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1842. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Reference to the Congressional report will show the reader that the 

House of Representatives has disposed of the Bankrupt Law, so far as 
that body is concerned, by passing the act for its repeal. We have giv- 
en the yeas and nays on the vote, as matter of interest to a very large 
circle of readers. 
}* The news per steamer at Boston had not arrived at the hour at which 
we are compelled to go to press with the country edition of the Quarto. 
Six of her fifteen days of news have, however, been anticipated by the ar- 
The distress in Great 
Britain still continues, and has been increased by floods in the low 
countries. 

Of the various matter in this day’s sheet we have not space to say 
one word, except that every article will be found good in its way—ex- 
cept, of course, our own editorials, of which we say nothing. 

The parts of the story of Tom Stapleton, published prior to the com- 
mencement of the Quarto, have been printed in an extra sheet, of a size 
to bind with it, and will be sent to all subscribers. Non-subscribers can 


purchase copies at the office at six cents each. 
—— 
To Reapers or tHe Quarto.—We find it necessary again to 


remind our readers of the Quarto, that there are articles in the 
Folio Jonathan, which cannot be crowded into the Quarto edition — 
Such papers wil be found in the Dollar Magazine. To give the 
margin necessary between the pages of the Quarto, we are neces- 
sarily compelled to leave out some matter which appears in the Fo- 
lio Jonathan. 
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RIOTS IN CINCINNATI. 


Wrong often produces wrong, but two wrongs never made one right. 
The people of Cincinnati have long been cursed with irresponsible bank- 
ing institutions, or rather with individuals, assuming the banking “ we,” 
and claiming, under it, to issue shinplasters as currency. The law of 
the State of Ohio forbids the issue of small notes by the chartered banks, 
and in the absence of a better currency, all sorts of trash have been forced 
into circulation. One after another of these institutions has been going 
by the board, and ceasing to redeem, until the exasperation of the labor- 
ing poor, and other sufferers, positive losers, or losers in prospect, could 
no longer be staid. The result was an attack upon some of the banking 
offices of the institutions of the kidney we have been describing, an utter 
destruction of their moveable property, a robbery of whatever specie or 
available funds they happened to contain, and the scattering of their 
notes, signed, undersigned, and countersigned, to the winds. Whatever 
wrong the people may have suffered from the banks, or reputed banks, 
we are sorry to find not only the press but the city goverument of Cin- 
cinnati, if not exculpating very gently reprimanding the rioters. Such 
measures towards a mob, no matter in what cause that mob assumes 
supremacy, establish very bad precedents, and afford assurance for the 
repetition of violence. 

There appear to have been something like a dozen of these shay- 
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ing shops in Cincinnati. “ The West Union Bank” failed last Sum} 
mer, and of course created a great deal of inconvenience, and some ab- 
solute suffering. The “ Lebanon Miami Banking Company’’ stopped 
some ten days since. Those two produced exasperation, and caused a 
“run” on the others. On Monday night, January 10th the ‘ Miami 
Exporting Company’s Bank,” and the “Bank of Cincinnati’’ closed 
their doors ; and on Tuesday, a furious and determined mob opened 
them. The “ Exchange Bank” and the “ Savings Bank of Louisville” 
had the weight of the run, which the former supported up to the hour 
of attack,—about noon, when the giving way of the “ Savings Bank of 
Louisville” agency, brought down the vengeance of the multitude. The 
“ Exchange Bank,” though it had not ceased to resume, was not spared, 
because of its connection with the “West Union Bank,” which, as we 
have stated, failed some months ago. The four “ banks,” viz., the 
“ Exchange,” the “ Cincinnati,” the ‘ Savings Bank,” and the “‘ Miami 
Exporting’ were entered, and sacked. 

What gold and silver, or legitimate bank funds was plundered fronr 
these institutions, can never probably be known. Six thousand dollars, 
$1,000 of which were specie, and $5,000 good bank notes, are said to 
have been taken from the Miami Bank. No doubt the sacked bankers 
willtell a good story, but their stories will be in as little credit as their 
bills. Whatever was found was put in pouch by the immediate opera- 
tors, and one man actually walked away with a desk on his head, 
which he appraised as worth about as much as he had lost. Some sin- 
gular defect must exist in the city organization of Cincinnati, for it apf 
pears that the Council must meet on such occasions, aad pass an or- 
dinance for the nonce to preserve the peace. On this occasion there 
were only eleven of the city fathers present, just the number of votes 
necessary, and one of these chose to vote against the ordinance. Of 
course it was not passed, though five hundred dollars were appropriat- 
ed, for the pay of extra police. 

During the day, and in the earlier part of it, the City Guards turned 
out, and rescued the two buildings which were first attacked, defending 
for some time, their position, gallantly. When they were called off, 
and were retiring, the mob assailed them. .They retaliated with a dis, 
charge of musketry, wounding several persons, and, as some accounts 
say, killing one or more. Nothing was afterward said of the military, 
but at five o'clock, when all the mischief was done, the citizens organi- 
zed themselves into patrols, and the peace of the city was restored.— 
Dates to the 14th represent the city as continuing quiet ; and probably 
the riots have not been resumed. Therushof a mob once stopped effec- 
tually, and a few hours coolness obtained, riots are seldom resumed.— 
We recothmend our friends of the Queen City, the mob city West of the 
Alleghanies, to require their Common Council, if possible, at once to 
pass an ordinance which will apply to the next outbreak, and relieve the 
body from the necessity of making legislative provision against brick 
bats, at the moment when they may be rattling on the roof of the council 
chamber. Of alli legislation, this does certainly strike us as the queerest. 
We recommend the peonle, furthermore, to take /ega/ measures to pre- 
vent the upshooting er continuance of fictitious banking institutions, and 
the assumption of the name of “ Bank,” by any individual who may 
choose it as a pretext under which to swindle a Community. 

——— 

Joun C. Cort.—The trial of Colt appointed for Monday, did not 
commence on that day, as only nineteen jurors answered to their names. 
The case was, therefore, postponed'to Wednesday, the Sheriff having in 
structions to issue summons to three hundred jurors. The prisoner ap- 
pears collected and considering his circumstances, assured. 

———i——— 

Park Tueatre.—Mr. Simpson had a very full and fashionable house 

at his benefit on Taesday evening. 
— 

i> A Slaveholder’s Convention, the objects of which have not offi- 
cially transpired, has been held in Annapolis, Maryland. Mr. Torrey, a 
reporter for the Emancipator and Star, (Abolition) remains in duress, on 
account of inflammatory remarks, written upon his notes. 

— 

Tae Brppxe Investication, in Philadelphia, has closed by the 
holding of all the parties accused to bail, in $10,000 each. All gave 
bail but Mr. Jaudon, who was technically committed, that a h 
corpus may be issued, and the matter be talked over again. . 
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“MAK E HASTE SLOWLY. 
A MOVING ARTICLE. 

We know not who invented the above queer and apparently paradoxi- 
eal sentence ; but it does appear to us that to him, whoever he is, must 
be accorded the credit of “upwards of considerable” knowledge of life 
—for never was there a maxim better entitled to be classed as “ gol- 
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of hb cape at prea sieitiks aataiasen of the cost of public works, 
always under instead of over the mark. 

But if you will move, make haste slowly in looking for your future re- 
sidence. Itseems toa stranger in Gotham, as if in February, the whole 
population generally, and the ladies particularly, went mad. They rush, 


| in their house-hunting, as if they had no present shelter over their heads, 


den.” It is only those who make haste slowly who get on at all, while | 


your hair trigger chaps, your goers-off at half cock are eternally over- 
shooting the mark, and consume more time in retrograding to the point 
at which they should have stopped, than need to have been taken in 
making haste slowly, considerately, and carefully, to reach their aim in 
the first instance. 

People in leve are too apt to make haste tpo quickly. We cannot 
quite approve of the advice of the very moderate Friend, who wondered 
why men would run after the women, when if men would but set still, 
the women would come to them; but we: do wonder why men will run 
atall, when they can walk just as well, and walking is so much more 
easy and graceful. We are astonished too, that people will persist in 
* falling in love” when they might lay so much better foundation by 
carefully paving the way, and accomplish the descent (it is a descent 
ma’am, and Hercules knew it when he took up the distaff, or he 
wouldn’t have felt ashamed of it)—let’s see—where were we ?—oh— 
accomplish the descent much more safely, if they would not go down the 
inclined plane on Cupid’s railroad, without securing themselves by the 
stationary engine of judgement. There’s a steam comparison for you. 
And, by the way, of steam— 

Probably some of the States, corporations, and individuals in this 
country, whe now find they have on hand more debt than they can con- 
veniently carry, wish they had “made haste slowly,” instead of concert- 
ing schemes, and committing themselves, purses and credit, or in other 
words, their own purses and those of their creditors, at a rate faster than 
@ steam engine can travel. If “make haste slowly’ had been a rule of 
more universal voluntary adoption, we should not have so much of its 
forced application now in regard to the payment of debts and liabilities. 
On the other hand there is such a thing as makirg haste too slowly; and 
in that predicament, in relation to some important works we of New 
York stand at this instant; while our Yankee neighbors, who seem to 
have made haste neither too slowly nor too fast have not only walked in- 
to the affections of our Western farmers, and opened a market, always 
accessible for their produce, but have brought, by the aid of cur works 
the whole valley of the Mississippi, within their reach, or within an ace 
of it. They will*have it within the year, at any rate, and that too, by the 
aid of our own works. They begin to talk about the Mississippi as no 
great shakes of a river, and say they wouldn't accept the Hudson if we 
would give it them. No matter—so they don’t set it afire. It will an- 
swer to bathe in, at any rate, and on the whole is rather a convenience to 
us than otherwise. Meanwhile, the capitalists of our State will make 
haste slowly, to show these Eastern chaps that some things can be done 
in the way of railroads, as well as others. 

Of kindred character.to our adage is another ‘most haste worst 
speed.” But while “make haste slowly” is an injunction, the other is 
a judgement—a denunciation on those who neglect good caution. Most 
haste in a quarrel is always worse speed, which those who make haste 
slowly do not fai] to take advantage of, to the discomfiture of their less 
wiley and more imprudent adversaries. Jumping at sonclusions is proog 
of haste made too fast---and a sure path to hot water. Davy Crockett 
had his version of our maxim. “Go ahead,” was Davy’s motto~-but 
“ Be sure you're right” always preceded it. What a world it is, to be 
sure, fer good counsel! How familiar we all are with good maxims-—- 
how terribly deficient in their application. But to what is all this tend- 

ing? somebody asks. Make haste slowly, my dear Sir, in 9 y 
an editor. We shall tell you all about it by and by. 

Next month, in the calendar, is February. Shall you move next May? 
Make haste slowly, in coming to your decision todo so. Weigh well the 
advantages, as well as the disadvantages of your present habitation ; 
and remember that if the house to which you will move, if you change, 
must have some objections, or the present tenant would not move away 
to make room for you. Recollect also, the cost of a removal—cost not 
confined to the mere expense of removal of furniture, but including the 
expense of providing new articles adapted to the new house. Estimates 





-and shade are not more generally diffused. 


and as if the securing of a residence was a thing which would not bear 
postponement half an hour. The landlords, of course, like this hugely, 
for it is security to them, for the ‘maintenance of high prices The 
iouse-hiring portion of the public play directly against themselves, into 
the hands of the house-owning portion; and thus create a fictitious de- 
mand for houses and tenements, which keeps them above their true va- 
lue, and will so keep them while house hunters forget the maxim “ make 
haste slowly.” 

A very large number of tenements have been erected in this city dur- 
ing the past year, and will be ready for visitors in the house hunting sea- 
son. The population of the city has not increased; nor, unfortunately, has 
business much improved since February last. The very circumstance 
that commercial and manufacturing pursuits have not afforded facilities 
for investment, has led capitalists into the cpplication of their money to 
building. These facts should tend against any increase of rents which 
are already taxed too high to keep their proportion with other housekeep- 
ing expenses. But if the whole city resolve on an overturn, as usual, 
landlords would get their annual benefit. *yough the cholera half de- 
populated the city. Lady househunters! ‘Make haste slowly !” 


ee 


— 


Tue Arrist’s Dream.—This is the title and the subject of a _mag- 
nificent meziotint engraving, just issued by the Apollo Association of Ar- 
tists. The subject gives the painter a chance to introduce a succession 
of portraits, among which are those of Rafaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Rem- 
brandt, Reuhens, Reynolds, and others of the great in art, who figure in 
the artist’s dreom. If we find any fault with the work, it is that there 
does not appear relief enough, or rather that the contrasts between light 
This, however, is a fault 
almost inseparable fror “ie subject. The engraving, (by Sartain,) is, 
on the whole, worthy of the Association, and examined in a strong light, 
is one of the best executed meziotints, particularly on a scale so large, 
that we have ever seen. 


re nf 

AxotHER Boston Norioy.—A couple of physicians, resident in Bos§ 
ton, have issued a circular, in which they say they ave ready to embalm 
those dead whose relics the friends may wish to keep from decay. The 
Boston Medical Journal remarks: This isa new thing under the sun 
in this section of the world: We think, however, that these gentlemen 
are well qualified to accomplish what they promise. In France, the 
act of embalming distinguished persons is customary. The bodies of 
many celebrated individuals, known to us on the page of history, al- 
though many years dead, appear as though they were only in a quiet 
slumber. The natural tendency to decomposition is seasonably arrested 
—and it is not at all improbable that their bodies may be preserved for 


centuries to come. 
Re 


Santa Ana 1s Trovsve.--Letters have been received at New Or- 
leans from Vera Cruz, which announce that the commercial house of 
Sesano & Bro. had failed for a large amount; and that to this house, 
Santa Anna had confided his money and his business. 

——— 


Lire ry Cutsa.—-Tue Porcetais Tower; or, Nine Stories of Chi- 
na ; ge one from Original Sources. By “T. T. T.” Philadel- 
ee New York: Carvill & Co., 108 


Cuda iiieieaaniihchic naan ail England, we pub- 
lished in the Jonathan several mirth-moying selections from it, in verse _ 
and prose; and in another part of this day’s paper, it will be perceived 
we have made farther extracts. We cannot better notice the book than 
to refer the reader to the specimen referred to, engravings and all; and 
we assure all lovers of genuine wit and true fun that they cannot 
buy a book containing more those requisites in the same space. 


rr 

Gratitupe.—Gratitude was fancifully said to be the memory of the 
heart; but alas! for poor human nature, hearts are more than suspect- 
ed to have wondrous short memories. 














Mammatocy, the Second Book of Natural History. New York and 
Philadelphia : Turner & Fisher. 


The first book of this series by Dr. Ruschenberger, “ Physiology 
and Anima! Mechanism,” we noticed in high terms, at the time of 
its appearance ; and we find that the public are coincident in our 
opinion, as the work has received high favor. We know of no books 
better calculated to convey elementary instruction than these; and 
heartily commending the two which have appeared, we look with 
high anticipations for the rest. The First Book has*already been 
adopted in some of the public school districts in Pennsylvania. 





New York: M. W. Dodd. 

The stories for youth which have appeared from the pen of this 
lady are universally eommended, and justly. They all inculcate 
good moral lessons, and that too by instances and examples which 
young intellects can readily comprehend. The moral of this little 
book is the duty of obedience. 

—— 

Cost or Lecistation.—The expenses of the two usual sessions of 
Congress, estimating the number of days in both at two hundred and 
eightven days, amounts to little less than one million one hundred 
thousand dollars. This includes every thing but the public printing. 
The present number of members of the House of Representatives is 
two hundred and forty-two. The new apportionment bill will, it is 
said, as it will be reported to the House, diminish the number of 
members to two hundred and twenty-three. It takes one member 
for every sixty-eight thousand as the ratio of representation; and 
this ratio takes away one member from each of the following States— 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Georgia ; two, 
each, from Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland and Tennessee ; 
three, each, from Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, and South Caroli- 
na; four from North Carolina; five from New York, and six from 
Virginia. 

Seven of the newer States have an addition made to their repre- 
sentation. These are, Louisiana, one; Alabama, Michigan, and 


Mississippi, two each ; Missouri, Indiana, and Illinois three each. 
cE 


Breacues or Trust.—Another embezzlement case has come out 
in Boston, or is, at any rate, under legal examination. Cadwallader 
F. Blanchard, Teller of the City Bank, has been arrested on a Grand | 
Jury warrant, charged with embezzling nineteen thousand dollars, | 
the property of the institution. Henry B. Odiorne late teller of the | 
Eagle Bank, Boston, has been indicted for a larceny, in fraudulently 
converting $4,500 of the bank’s notes; and an indictment for re. 
ceiving the same has also been found against Ralph Thompson, of 
Boston, and George F. Cook, now of this city, brokers and copart. 
= in business. Odiorne is in custody, and Thompson on $9000 | 

il. 

It is said that Blanchard got into this difficulty by cashing for 
Odiorne, cheques on the Eagle Bank which he had certified as good. 
The amount for which Blanchard is arrested is the face of two of. 
these cheques, one for twelve, the other for seven thousand dollars. 
It is said that Odiorne paid Blanchard between one and two hun. 
dred dollars, a week for this sort of accommodation. Evil commu- 


oe corrupt good manners, and evil bribes corrupt good mo. — 


————— 
Daneers aNv Duties. A Tale for Youth. By Charlotte Elizabeth. | 


— 
_ Westwanp Ho!—The entire Railroad line from Boston to Buffalo | 
is now finished, and in daily use, with the exception of thirty-eight 
miles, over which the cars are destined to pass on the sixth of July 
next. When this is done the distance between Buffalo and Boston 
may, and will, upon all necessary occasions, be run in twenty-four 
hours. In Ohio the Sandusky and Mad River Railroad is now far 
advanced, and in rapid progress to completion. This road will unite | 
the Lakes with the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, thus opening an in- 
terior communication more expeditious than any other, between 
New-Orleans and thé Atlantic cities of the Northern States. That 
road will not have been long finished, ere a daily line of the swiftest | 
steamboats will be required to ply, exclusively for passengers, be- | 
tween Buffalo and Sandusky, to unite the Boston and Buffalo Rail. 
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chain from Boston to the great rivers of the West. In the Summer 
season—only, can New York City have the full advantage of this, 
until the Albany Road is finished. Wake up! Wake up! 


—————————— 

Deatu or A Venerasce Junist.—Judge Hopkinson, of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States, for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, died at his residence in Philadelphia, on Saturday morning 
last, in the 72d year of his age. 


Rewarp or Humanrry.—A stranger in Washington, named Mil- 
ler, died there a few days since, while in attendance to prosecute a 
claim against government. So wretched was his appearance that 
nobody would take the trouble to administer on his estate, until Mr. 
Blair of the Globe, one of the kindest-hearted men alive, stepped 
forward to perform what he supposed would be a gratuitous service. 
On opening his trunk, over thirty thousand dollars were found 
there, a per centage upon which Mr. Blair of course receives by law. 
In this case, he finds that virtue is not merely its own reward, but @ 
very good banker beside. 


ii ———— 

Suxpay Mercury.—We observe that Mr. Augustus A. Krauth, one 
of the best men connected with the typographical craft in this city, has 
purchased a third of the Sunday Mercury, and will be hereafter associa- 
ted with Messrs. Page & Nichols. They could not have found a better 
and more competent partner. 


— 

Justice Wirey.—The Ccmmon Council decline to accept Mr. Jus- 
lice Wiley’s resignation. They are determined that the County Court 
shall enjoy its privilege of cutting off his head. 

rr —— 

Great Nationat Catamity.—Fanny Elssler we are now duly, 
truly, and surely informed, has absolutely left the country having sailed 
from Philadelphia for Havana. We speak this time, we believe, by the 
card, and having once or twice before let “ the wish g’ © utterance to 
the thought,” and announced her departure before she went, the pub- 
lic who are very much interested, are assured that our ’n ormation, this 
time, is positively positive. She has gone, and no mistake. There is 
ene little circumstance which we did not mention last week, because we 


| did not happen to think of it; and on a theme so highly important it is 


unfortunate to make omissions. Fanny issued a card, in which she made 
propositions to Mr. Simpson, relative to the adjustment of their differ- 
ences, whick looked very well on paper. Mr. Simpson despatched a 
messenger to close with hor offers. She appointed a time for the in- 
terview, but before that time came round, found it convenient to flit with 
her highty respectable snite to Philadelphia. Consequently her offer to 
make up all Mr. Simpson’s loss. on certain conditions, specified by her 


Delightful Fanny ! 
a 
Pay your Smatt Dests.—The Washington (Georgia,) Gazette re- 


remains unconsummated. 


| lates the following operation which was finished in less than fifteen mi- 


nutes. Two gentlemen, having a settlement to make, began Tooking 
about to see how it might most easily be done, and both counting up, 
found that by calling in a third person, with seventy dollars, they three, 
could settle debts to the amount of five hundred and sixty dollars, and 


that the number of persons concerned and benefited were eight. 
i 
Lrseratep.—Mr. Cross, the American Vice Consul at Matanzas, has 


| at last been liberated from confinement, after remaining in durance for 


a period little short of six months. 
inadvertent transgression of the laws of the Island of Cuba, committed 
by him ; and was protracted froma defect in our consular regulations.— 
It appears that while a man as Vice Consul may do all the duty of a 
consul, the protection of bis government is not extended to him in the 
same properly jealous manner in which it defends regularly appointed 
consuls. Ina-word, they would seem to have almost full powers, and 
not half protection. As the consular system of the country will come 
under revision at this session of Congress, we trust this defect will be 
looked to, among others which demand attention. 
———i 


Anotner Ricumonp.—The opposition members of the Kentucky 
Legislature have determined to nominate R. M. Johnson, the Ex. 
Vice President, as a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. 


His imprisonment arose from some 
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I.O OF O. F, 

The Mercantile Lodge of this city celebrated their first anniversary 
n Friday night last at the Tabernacle, which immense building was 
crowded in every part. The exercises commenced with a prayer by 
Rev. I. D. Williamson, and an ode from the Sacred Music So- 
ciety, after which a brother read a short address, explaining the ob- 
jects of the order, and embracing the following interesting statistics: 
He stated that in November last, there were 217 subordinate lodges, 
extending from Boston to Mew Orleans. The whole number of mem- 
bers at that time was 18,000, but so rapid was their increase, that at 
this moment there was probably not less than 25,000.in the United 
States. The &mount of money expended during the year for the objects 
of the order was $18,521, and its whole revenue, by initiation fees, &c., 
about $120,000. The Mercantile Lodge had been formed one year and 
now numbers 106 members. The amount received during the year was 
about $1200, and the amount expended for charitable objects, and the 
expenses of the order $1097. 

An original ode was then sung by Mrs. Strong, and Mr. and Miss 
Pearson, and then followed the oration by Rev. E. H. Chapin, P. G.— 
This oration is spoken of by all who heard it, as an elevated and elo- 
quent performance, The reporter of the Tribune gives the following brief 
analysis of the themes of the address ; the whole of which, by the way, 
has been reported in the Express: 

It premised that the great leading Idea of our Age is that of the Me- 
lioration of the condition of Humanity—an idea based upon the univer- 
sal brotherhood of the Race. Unlike the ancient Cynic, who sought 
doubtingly, every where a perfect man, the Spirit of our Age discerns 
hopefully the germs of perfection inevery human being, and sees, looking 
out from the tear-dimmed eyes of the most wretched child of Adam, the 
light of an immortal soul. It is this spirit which gives force and expan- 
sion of the Benevolence of our age—which sends the Missionary to fierce 
fierce hordes of savages in the darkest corners of the earth, and 
gladdens the cell of the felon with the foosteps of compassion and love. 
—This spirit stands in glorious contrast with the ideas of Conquest 
and Dominion on which were formed the Iron Age of Roman domi- 
nation or the Feudal Age of Crusades and Tournaments, and 
Knightly Adventure. This spirit, Mr. C. contended, is destined in 
its progress to universal diffusion and empire, to emancipate our 
Race from Want with its attendant misernes and debasements, and 
elevate the least fortunate to a position of comfort and capacity for 
mental culture. This spirit, he eloquently urged, was the guiding 
star of the Order in whose name and under whose banner they were 
there assembled. Mr. C. or a glowing expositien of the charac- 
ter and principles of Odd Fellowship, and coneluded with a splendid 


phre tothe universal spirit of Love, as destined to renovate 
and exalt the condition of mankind. ~ 


We think the speaker whose estimates we have quoted, has under- 
rated the number of Odd Fellows in the United States—or if he has not, 
so rapidly are the numbers increasing, that this estimate will hardly an- 
swer a year, or even six months from the present date. The objects of 
the institution (the writer is not a member, by the way,) are so plain, 
and excellent, that whoever learns them can but accord his respect to the 
“‘ Independent Order.”’ There is, in the meetings of Lodges no excuse 
for conviviality, and there are, so far as we have noticed their proceed- 
ings, no public feeds, or any thing of that description. The end and aim 
of the association is for mutual assistance. A stated sum is paid for ad- 
mission, and stated ‘* dues” are paid monthly, in aid of the funds. For 
these disbursements each member is absolutely entitled toa stated sum, 
in case of sickness. The question is not asked “are you destitute and 
needy?” but the visiting committees ascertain if you are sick. If you 
are, though your income be as great as that of John Jacob Astor, the 
weekly sum is paid you, not as a charity, but as the fulfilment of a con- 
dition on which you become a member. In case of death, an appropria- 
tion is made for the decent interment of the deceased member ;'‘and in 
sickness, aside from the sum of money paid weekly, the invalid brother 
is provided with watchers, if he need them, from among the members 
of the Lodge. In one word, the Odd Fellows Associations may be safe- 
ly pronounced as among the most excellent and efficient charitable asso- 
ciations in existence. 

—— 

Fore1cx.—One of our New York packets has arrived since our last, 
with dates six day’s later, but no news—except the investiture of the 
infant Prince Royal, with titles and dignities ; and the fact that the ill- 


ness of the Queen Dowager Adelaide has assumed such a character that 
her physicians give her over. 
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Late From Cutwa Dirnect.—The brig Albion arrived at this por; 
on Monday from Canton which place she left on the 15th of September. 
She has a full cargo of Teas and Silks consigned to Boorman, Johnston 
& Co. It was said by the Chinese that Amoy was taken and burnt by 
the British on the 27th August. From Canton there is intelligence of in. 
terest contained in the following extract of a letter dated 


Macao, 84 o'clock, P. M., 15th September, 1841. 

I have already written to you several letters by this which 
I now confirm, and have now just heard, I hope in time for this vessel, of 
Captain Nias (the commanding officer) having issued a proclamation in 
Chinese, and commenced hostilities by attacking the villages on the banks 
of the river near where the obstructions were sunk, and by blowing up 
and utterly destroying Wong Tung and the fortresses at Cow Loon. 
There is a rumor of his intention to surround Canton, and I should 
not be much surprised to hear of the city being burnt before I get away 
from here. Thus it appears, as conjectured stated to you y, 
that the least provocation is now made the excuse for great and 
the result is as doubtful, and the anticipation of it as much clouded by 
a of suffering to the innocent people, as at any former period — 
This news is just at hand ina letter from Canton, when the smoke of 


the burning villages was seen, the cannons heard, and the people of 
Canton were fleeing in all directions, whilst the reports were that many 
people had betn killed at the villages. 


el 


(> The Repertory, Prof. Mapes’s excellent scientific magazine con- 
tinues as useful and interesting as ever. 
——— ————$— 
Written for the Brother Jonathan. 
SYXH. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


L. 
My soul is like a placid river, 
Which slow and calm and clear doth glide 
Toward an ocean strange, that ever 
Hideth all its hopes and pride. 
Ah! wearily, 
Doth seem to me 
Its still sweet course; tho’ Hope is singing 
To greet its onward, seaward flowing ; 
And the clear heavens seem richly glowing, 
And o’er its breast strange glittering hues are flinging. 
Yet wearily, wearily, 
Seems its placid flow to me. 


II. 
My soul is like a torrent, leaping 
O’er splintered rock to rock away ; 
Thro’ the stunned air in thunder breaking 
And flinging up its thin mists gray. 
Onward dashing, 
Sparkling, flashing, 
Its rushing waters over Zephyr tossing, 
Like pearly showers from founts in heaven tinkling ; 
The silvery spray in the red sunlight twinkling, 
While o’er the sleeping flood the bow of hope is crossing, 
Yet wearily, wearily 
Seems its onward race to me. 


Ill. 
My soul is that which no one knoweth, 
Nor from whence or how it cometh; 
When it leaves me, where it floweth, 
Nor through what strange realms it roameth. 
A ‘mystery, mystery ; 
Most obscure its fate to me! 
Flow on, my soul, so like a river; 
Full many more are on the same course gliding, 
Soon shall all be the steed of death bestriding, 
And learn that secret they must keep forever! 
Yet wearily, still wearily 
Seems thy course, my soul, to me. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 11, 1842. 













DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


Some of the letter writers are throwing out hints that a war discusfion 


in Washington is again on the tapis; and that frequent and very impor- 


tant cubinet meetings are held. A corroborative circumstance is allu- 
ded toin the fact that the “ official organ,” as the Madisonian is termed, 
makes earnest appeals to Congress for prompt and immediate actign up- 
on the suggestions of the War and Navy Departments, for an increase of 
force, &c. This may mean something more than it carries on its face; 
or it may be a mere duty-bound seconding of Captain Tyler, who has 
more warmly urged the increase of the army and navy than any other 
President we have had, for late years. For our own part, we suspect 
that these cabinet meetings, if held so frequently as alleged, are quite 
likely to have reference to the troublesome question of the Creole, and 
perhaps also to the appointments now pending before the Senate, some 
of which, it is intimated, may meet with demur, at least, on the part of 
the confirming body. 

The two Houses last week disposed of their standing dishes, and are 
now ready for another course. In the Senate, the Fiscal Agent debate 
was concluded by the reference of the matter to a select committee. Un- 
der favor of our lawgivers, we think this might have been as well done 
without the threshhold debate the motion has caused, as with it ; fur all, 
ora good portion of the arguments which have been used, will come up 
again, when the report of the committee is before the Senate. 

In the House, the Treasury Note Bill has been passed, by the decisive 
majority of forty-three. It embraces, however, a provision which car- 
ried some opposition votes, to wit: That the sum, (not exceeding five 
millions) issued in the form of Treasury Notes, under this act, shall be 


deemed as so much cf the loan authorized by the act passed at the ex- 
tra session. 


The Legislature of Kentucky has forwarded to Washington a series of re- 
solutions in relation to the American citizens, captured as members of the 
late unfortunate Santa Fe expedition, and the series has been read and 
referred tothe Committee on Foreign Affairs; together with a resolu- 
ion requesting the President for such information as he may possess, 
&c. A similar resolution relative to the Van {Dieman’s Land Prison- 
ers, offsred by Mr. Wood of this city has been similarly referred. 


After disposing of the Treasury Note Bill on Friday, the House pro- 
ceeded to the question of the repeal of the Bankrupt Law. An amend- 
ment instructing the committee on the judiciary to report an amendment 
to the bill making it include corporations, was refused—yeas 98, nays 
109. A resolution was on Saturday offered, directing the committee to 
report the bill at 2 o’clock, and while it was under discussion, the hour 
of two arriving, the committee were ordered to report instanter, yeas 
113, nays 88. Questions of order were raised, disputed and discussed, 
agd after a session of six hours the bill was reported, and read once, the 
Speaker deciding that the order to report included the necessity of read- 
ing. It was, however, decided by the Speaker that the bill must now 
take its course in the order of legislation, or, in plainer English, that the 
reading, as a report; did not constitute the “ first reading” necessary in 
the course of legislation. 


On Monday, amid a great deal of confusion, the bill to repeal the 
Bankrupt Act was passeD in the House of Representatives—yeas 126, 
nays 94. As this is a question on which the public wish to see who 
voted, and how, we subjoin the yeas and nays. 


Yeas.—Messrs. L. W. Andrews, Arrington, Atherton, Barton, B 
son, Baldack, Birdseye, Botts, Bowne, Boyd, A. V. Brown, C. fen. 
Burke, S. H. Butler, W. Butler, W. O. Butler, G. W. Caldwell, P. C. 
Caldwell, J. Campbell, W. B. we age ba J. Campbell, R. L. Caru- 
thers, G. B. Carey, Zadock Casey, Chapman, N. Clifford, James G. 
Clinton, W. Coles, B. S. Cowen, J. H. Cravens, E. Cross, Daniel G. 
Davis, R. D. Davis, E; Dean, W. Doan, A. W. Doig, I. A. Eastman, 
F.C Edwards, J. Egbert, C. G. Ferris, J. G. Floyd, C. A. Floyd, J. 
Fornance, T. F. Foster, Gamble, M. P. Gentry, T. W. Gilmer, W. L. 
Goggin, P. G. Goode, S. Gordon, J. Graham, W. Green, A. Gustine, 
W A. Harris, J. Hastings Hays, Holmes Hopkins, Houck, G. S. Hub- 
ard, Aunter, C. J. Ingersoll, Jack, C. Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, A. 
Kennedy, Lewis, Lowell, A. McClellan, R. McClellan, McKay, Mallory, 


Marchand, A. Marshall, T. F. Marshall, J. T. Mason, Mathews, Mat-- 


tocks, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Newhard, Owsley, Parmenter, Part- 
ridge, W.4W. Payne, Pickens, Plumer, J. P Ramsay, Re- 
ding, Reynolda, Rhett, Riggs, 

Steenrod, A. H. H. Stuart, 


perd, Shie ds, Wm. Smith, Sollars, Sprigg, ; 
Sumners, Sumter, Sweney, Taliafero, Tobe B. Thompson, Triplett, Tur- 
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ner, Underwood, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, J. 
W. Williams, C. H. Williams, Wise, A. Young—126. 


Nars.—Adams, Allen, Andrews, Arnold, Aycrig, Babcock, Barnard, 
Blair, Boardman, Borden, Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Mil- 
ton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Childs, Chittenden, 
Ceberry, Staley M. Clarke, Cooper, Cranston, Cushing, Dawson, John 
Edwards, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gates, Giddings, 
Granger, Gwin, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, William S. Hastings, 
Henry, Howard, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Wm. W. Irwin, James, Wm. 
Cost Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, McKeon, Sam- 
son Mason, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Os- 
borne, Pearce, Pendleton, Powell, Profit, Benjamin Randall, Ranr- 


dolph, Rayner, Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, Wm. Russell, Jas. M. 


Russell, Saltonstall, Simonson, Slade, Smith, Stanley, Stratton, John T. 
Stuart, Richard W. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, 
Tomlinson, Trumbull, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, Washington, 
Thomas W. Williams, L. Williams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Wood, 
York, John Young—94. 

' There were many motions on points of order, appeals from the chair, 
&c. &c., which we have not space to follow—having given the result of 
the day’s work, which closed at half past four o'clock. In the Senate, 
nothing transpired but the reception and reference of petitions, many of 
which were against the repeal of the Bankrupt Law. Mr. Clay took oc- 
casion to deny in his place, that he “ had instigated the movements at 
the other end of the Capitol’—(anti-bankrupt Law). The following se- 
lect committee on the Plan of Finance was announced: Messrs. Tall- 
madge, Preston, Bates, Walker, Evans, Merrick, Young, White, and 
Rives. 

—— 


STATE LEGISLATURE. 


“ Qur Old Tammany Friends,” as Major Noah used to call them, be- 
fore he forsook the editorial chair for the judge’s seat, are working away 
industriously at Albany, in the correction of what they deem the abuses 
of Whig legislation. The Senate have tossed Father Root and his 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States overboard by a reso- 
lution 15 to 13, postponing the consideration of the amendments for the 
session. The same body has given a side wipe to the Erie Rail Road 
and Gennessee Valley Canal, by discharging the Committee on Canals, 
&e., from the consideration of petitions praying their completion, and 
referring said petitions to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill to extend the benefit of common school education in the city of 
New York has been reportod in Senate, and referred to the Committee 
on Legislature. 

The bill from the Senate changing the appointment of bank receivers 
has passed the House, and the House bill changing the appointment of 
bank Commissioners has been favorably reported upon in the Senate; 
and will, undoubtedly, pass that body also. 

The bill to repeal the Registry Law of the City of New York is com- 
mitted to the committee of the whole in the House. The final passage 
may be staved off by debate; but of that final passage, or the passage of 
any bill introduced by the majority there can be no doubt. 

An inquiry has been directed by the Senate, into the expediency of 
printing the Statutes of New York since 1813. A series of resolutions 
approving the Bankrupt Law have been referred to the Committee on 
tho Judiciary, with instructions to report, &c. 

A session on Tuesday evening has been agreed upon by the House, at 
which Major D’Avesac will defend his resolution to instruct Congress 
to remit the New Orleans fine of Gen. Jackson. This step is taken to 
give the ladies an opportunity to hear the gallant Major discuss Gen. 
Jackson’s services in defending the beauty and booty. 

————— 

Ayti-Banxrupt Law Meeting.—On Tuesday afternoon, a nume- 
rous meeting assembled in the Rotundo of the Exchange, composed of 
merchants and others, opposed to the present bankrupt law. The meet- 
ing was addressed by John D. Keese, Theo. Sedgwick, and Abijah 
Mann, Esqrs., and the substance of the resolutions was condemnation 
of the present law, and approval of one including banks and corpora- 
tions, and not applicable to present debts, but having a prospective ope- 
ration. The present law was denounced not as a Bankrupt, but as an 
Insolvent Law; the members of Congress who have changed their 
votes on the subject were commended, and other resolutions of corres- 
ponding import were passed. The meeting was highly respectable, but 
lacked the numbers, the spirit, and the unanimity of the meeting in fa- 
vor of the law, held last week. 
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JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


“ We were all very ‘ pipe-clay,’ I freely confess, 

Though I ef eeky ees should alarm ye: 

It’s tolerably clear, if ye dine at a mess, 
You'll now and then hear of the army: 

And, in fact, for nought else will you ever find room, 
Nor e’en a sly syllable cram, 

While they rave of Barossa and Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Salamanca, Seringapatam. 


“« What a noise! what a din! what a Babel '!—I'm sure 
That no one e’er heard such a racket: 
One old general's describing the siege of Namur, 
And an older, the fight at Malplaquet. 
But the glories of Spain, and of Portugal, too, 
Have nearly eclipsed old ‘Malbrook :’ 
And if any one whisper the word Waterloo, 
We rise with three cheers to ‘ the duke.’ ” 
Tue Mess, A POEM. 


NOTICE, LIMINARY OR PRELIMINARY. 
“My Dear Lorrequer, 

“ As there is no possibility of guessing how far your ‘ Irish im- 
pudence’ and the good nature of the public may lead you, a number of 
us have resolved on swimming with the current we cannot stem, and, as 
you seem determined to ‘take our lives,’ we feel the best thing we can 
do is, to offer them to you freely. 

“ A little knot—some on full, some on half, some on no pay—of every 
age and rank in the service, from the lientenant-general to the jumor 
ensign, of every arm from the sepoy to the sapper, have agreed to form 
a reunion under the name of ‘Our Mess,’ where, meeting together, we 
can chat over and communicate such incidents of cur early days as pos- 
sibly might amuse the public, and, at all events, will prevent our being 
presented to their notice with more follies, faults, and absurdities than 
we can justly lay claim to. 

“T need not tell you that our number was soon made up: some liked 
the gossip of the thing, others the jollity; one was pleased with the pub- 
licity, another with the punch, and not a few were frightened by the fate 
of Monsoon. 

“ We give you, then, all right and title to our memories and reminis- 
cences; you have carte blanche as to style and every other matter of 
book-keeping, of which, we suppose, you understand something, and 
we are convinced we know nothing; and have only one parting injunc- 
tion, which is, to treat us as tenderly as the trade will permit. 

: * Believe me yours, my dear Lorrequer, 
“Tom O'FLAHERTY. 
** Badajos Lodge, Windermere. 

“ P. S.—We have » stray Adonis or two among us, who would prefer 
it if your friend Phiz could come down here for their portraits, instead 
of trusting to chance, or, worse still, your vile descriptions; try if this 
could be managed. 

“P. S. 2.—Don’t you think it would be a polite attention to send us 
the thing as it comes out monthly ? as “7. OF.” 


This free-and-easy epistle, most kind public, we present to you ver- 
batim, with the double object of showing to what indignities, we are ex- 
posed for your sake, and also of explaining the motive of the present 
publication.—To maintain with you an intimacy which is at once the 
pride and pleasure of our life; to continue, on any terms, an acquaint- 
ance which to us has been but a source of unceasing satisfaction, we 
have put our honest indignation in our pocket, and accepted our friend’s 

el 


faking “Our Mess,” as our title, we propose to give you the me- 
moirs of its members, suffering each man to tell his story, if he have 
one, in his own way.. We shall interfere little with their claims to au- 
thorship, while we indulge the solitary hope that they may prove as 
agreeable in type, as we have known some of them at table. 

We remember once, in a ramble through the classic precincts of the 
liberties of Dublin, to have assisted ina species of lottery, in which, for 
the payment of one shilling, you had a dive into a sack sup to con- 
tain wigs of every shape and color, from the “fudge” to the “ jasy.” 
The disappointment and dismay of the luckless candidates, who, by the 
fickleness of fortune, invariablp drew forth the ite to their wishes 


—the ntice falling upon a “scratch,” while a cobbler 
fourished a full that had figured in Chancery, diverted us for a 
considerable ‘time 


The lesson, however, has lingered in our Memory, and shall not be 
lost. Adopting the same method with our manuscripts, while we utter 
the honest invitation of our predecessor,—No favor or affection, gentle- 
men; all fair, and only one shilling—we draw forth at random, what 
comes first to our hand, and here present you with—— 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


A FAMILY PARTY. 

It was on a dark and starless night in February, 181—, as the ta: 
carriage of a dinner-party had driven from the door of a large house }; 
St. James's square, when a party drew closer around the drawing-room 
fire, apparently bent upon that easy and familiar chit-chat the presence 
of company interdicts. 

One of these was a large and fine-looking man, of about forty-five, 
who, dressed in the full uniform of a general officer, wore, besides, 
the ribbon of the Bath; he leaned negligently upon the chimney- 
piece, and, with his back towards the fire, seemed to follow the cur- 
rent of his own reflections: this was my father. 

Beside him, but almost concealed in the deep recess of a well- 
cushioned fauteuil, sat, or rather lay, a graceful but somewhat passe: 
figure, who, with an air of languid repoze, was shading her fine comple,- 
ion as well from the glare of the fire as the trying brilliancy of an Av- 
gand lamp upon the mantel-piece. Her rich dress, resplendent with 
jewels, while it strangely contrasted with the careless abandon of her 
attitude, also showed that she had bestowed a more than common atten- 
tion that day upon her toilette; this, fair reader, was my mother. 

Opposite to her, and disposed in a position of rather studied grace- 
fulness, lounged a tall, thin, fashionable-looking man, with a dark olive 
complexion, and a short, black moustache. He wore in the button- 
hole of his blue coat the ribbon of St. Lewis. The Count de Gramonr, 
for such he was, was an emigre noble, who, attached to the fortunes of 
the Bourbons, had resided for some years in London, and who, in the 
double capacity of adviser of my father and admirer of my lady mother, 
obtained a considerable share of influence in the family and a seat at it- 
councils. 

At a little distance from the rest, and apparently with her 
embroidery, sat a very beauliful girl, whose dark hair and long lashes 
deepened the seeming paleness of features a Greek sculptor might have 
copied. While nothing could be more perfect than the calm loveliness 
of her face and the delicate penciling of her — arched eyebrows, an 
accurate observer could detect that her tremulous lip occasionally cur!ed 
with a passing expression of half-scorn, as, from time to time, she turned 
her eyes towards each speaker in turn, while she herself maintained a 
perfect silence. My cousin, Lady Julia Egerton, had indeed but that 
one fault: shall I venture to call by so harsh a name that spirit of gentle 
malice which loved to look for the ludicrous features of every thing 
around her, and inclined her to indulge what the French call the “ es- 
prit moqueur” even on occasions when her own feelings were inte- 
rested ! 

The last figure of the group was a stripling of some nineteen years, 
who, in the uniform of the Guards, was endeavoring to seem perfectly 
easy and unconcerned, while it was evident that his sword-knot divided 
his attefzion with some secret thoughts that rendered him anxious an‘| 
excited: this was myself. 

A silence of some moments was at length broken by my mother, who, 
with a kind of sigh Miss O’Neill was fond of, turned towards the count, 
and said,--- 

“ Do confess, count, we were all most stupid, to-day. Never did a 
dinner go off so heavily. But it’s always-the penalty one pays for a 
royal duke. Apropos, general, what did he say of Jack’s appoint- 
ment 7” 

“ Nothing could be more kind, nothing more generous than his royal 
highness. The very first thing he did in the room was, to place this des- 
patch in my hands. This, Jack,”’ said my father, turning to me, ‘ this is 
your appointment as an extra aid-de-camp.” 

“‘ Very proper, indeed,” interposed my mother; “T am very happy to 
think you’ll be about the court. Windsor, to be sure, is stupid.” 

“ He is not likely to see much of it,” said my father, dryly. 

“Oh, you think he’ll be in town, then?” 

“ Why, not exactly that, either.” 

“Then what can you mean ?’’ said 
before. 

“Simply, that his appointment is on the staff in Ireland,” 

“In Ireland!” repeated my mother, with a tragic start. “ In 
Ireland !” 

“In Ireland!” said Lady Julia, in a low, soft voice. 

“« En Trelande!” echoed the count, with a look of a horror, 
ss he elevated his brows to the very top of his forehead; while I, myself, 
to whom the communication was as sudden and as unexpected, assum- 
ed a kind of soldier-like indifference, as though tosay, what matters it to 
me? what do I care for the rigors of climate? the snows of the Cauca- 
sus, or the suns of Bengal are quite alike ; even Lreland, if his majesty’s 


service ire it. 
«Social? eupdheileapaileine, once more; “T 


— 
she, with more of animation than 


shocking can’ of 
any thing so ing. But, my dear Jack, you can’t think of it. 
Sire, general, you had presence of mind to decline.” 

“ © accept, and to thank most gratefully his royal highness for such 
a mark of his favor, for this I had quite presence of mind,” said my fa- 
ther, somewhat haughtily. 

“ And you really will go, Jack?” 


“ 


pray what can induce you to such a step?” 
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“ Owi, ‘que diable allait-it faire dans cette galere?” said the 
count. 

“ By Jove,” cried my father, hastily, “you are both intclerable; you 
wished your boy to be a Guardsman in opposition to my desire for a regi- 
ment on service. Ycu would have him an aid-de-camp: now he is both 
one andthe other. In heaven’s name, what think ye of getting him made 
a lady of the bed-chamber? for it’s the only appointment I am aware 
( < 





“ You are too absurd, general,” said my mother, pettishly. “ Count, 
pray touch the bell; that fire is so very hot, and I really was quite un- 
prepared for this piece of news.” 

‘“And you, Julia,” said I, leaning over the back of my cousin’s chair, 
‘what do you say to all this?” 

‘ T've just been thir king what a pity it is, I should have wasted all 
my skill and my worsted on this foolish rug, while I could have been em- 
broidering a gay banner for our young knight bound for the wars.— 
‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’ ” hummed she, half-pensively, while I could 
see a struggling effort to suppress a laugh. 
and walked towards the fire, where the count was expending his consola- 
tions on my mother. 


“ After all, miladi, it is not so bad as you think, in the provinces ; I | 


ouce spent three weeks in Brittany, very pleasantly indeed; oui, par- 
dieu, it's quite true. To be sure, we had Perlet, and Mademoiselle 
Mars, and got up the Precieuses Ridicules as well as in Paris.” 

The applicarion of this very apposite fact to Ireland, was clearly satis- 
factory to my muther, who smiled benignly at the speaker, while my fa- 
ther turned upon him a look of the most indescribable import. 

“ Jack, my boy!’’ said he, taking me by the arm, “ were I your age, 
and had no immediate prospect of active service, I should prefer Ireland 
to any country in the world. I have plenty of old friends on the staff 
there. The duke himself was my schoolfellow—” 

‘‘ T hope he will be properly attentive,” interrupted my mother.— 
“ Dear Yack. remind me, te-morrow, to write to Lady Mary.” 

‘Don’t mistake the country you’re going to,” continued my father ; 
‘* you will find many things very different from what you are leaving ; 
and, above all, be not over-ready to resent, as aninjury, what may mere- 
ly be intended as a joke ; your brother officers will always gaide you on 
these points.” 

‘And, above all things,” said my mother, with great earnestness, “‘ do 
not adopt that odious fashion of wearing their hair. I’ve seen mem- 
bers of both houses, and particularly that little man they talk so much 
of, Mr. Grattan, I believe they call him m 

“‘ Make your mind perfectly easy on that head, my lady,” said my fa- 
ther, dryly, “ your son is not particularly likely to resemble Henry 
Grattan.” 

My cousin, Julia, alone seemed to relish the tone of sarcasm he spoke 
in, but she actually bestowed on him a look of almost grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 

“ The carriage, my lady,” said the servant, and at the same mo- 
ment my mother, possibly not sorry to cut the short discussion, rose 
from her chair. 

“ Do you intend to look in at the duchess’s, general?” 

‘‘ For half an hour,” replied my father; ‘“ after that [ have my letters 
to write. Jack, you know, leaves us to-morrow.” 

“Tis really very provoking,” said my mother, turning at the same 
time a look towards the count. 

“ 4 vos orders, madame,” said he, bowing with an air of most defe- 
rential politeness, while he presented his arm for her acceptance. 

‘‘ Good night, then,” cried I, as the party left the room; “I have so 
much to do and think of, I shan’t join you.” I turned to look fer Lady 
Julia, but she was gone, when and how I knew not; so I sat down at 


the fire to ruminate alone over my present position, and my prospects 
for the future. 
a * 





* * * * * * 


These few and imperfect passages may put the reader in possession of 
some, at least, of the circumstances which accompanied my outset in 
life; and, if they be not sufficiently explicit, I can only say, that he knows 
fully as much of me as at the period in question I did of myself. 

At Eton, I had been what is called rather a smart boy, but incorrigibly 
idle ; at Sandhurst, I showed more ‘bility and more disinclination to 
learn. By the favor of 2 royal duke (who had been my godfather) my 
commission in a — regiment was exchanged for a second lieute- 
nancy in the Guards ; at the time I write of, I had been some six 
months in the service, which I spent in all the whirl and excitement of 
London society. My father, who, besides being’a distinguished officer, 
was one of the most popular men among the clubs ; my mother, a London 
beauty of some twenty years’ standing, were claims sufficient to insure 
me no common share of attention, while I added to the number what; in 
my own estimation at least, were certain very decided advantages of a 
purely personal nature. 

To obviate, as far as might be, the evil results of such a career, my 
cg? tia ee At on appointment on the staff of the noble duke 
then Viceroy , in preference to what my mother contemplated, 
—my being attached to the royal household. To saapevenae alike from 
the enervating influence of a mother’s vanity, and the extravagant 
sion and vo abandonment of London habits, this was his object. 
He calcula , too, that by new ties, new associations, and new 
of ambition, I should be , and more desirous of that ca- 
reer of real service to which in he destined me : these were 
his notions at least; the result must be gleaned from my story. 


I turned indignantly away, | 





CHAPTER II. 
THE IRISH PACKET. 


A few nights after the conversation I have briefly alluded to, and pretty 
much about the same time, I aroused myself from the depression of 
nearly thirty hours’ sea-sickness, on hearing that at length we were in 
the bay of Dublin. Hitherto I had never left the precincts of the nar- 
row den, denominated my berth; but now I made my way eagerly on 
deck, anxious to catch a glimpse, however faint, of that bold coast I had 
more thar once heard compared with, or even preferred to, Naples. The 
night, however, was falling fast, and, worse still, a perfect down-pour of 
rain was falling with it ; thesea ran high, and swept the little craft from 
stem to stern ; the spars bent like whips, and our single topsail strained 
and stretched as though at every fresh plunge it would part company 
with us al se No trace or outline of the coast could I detect ou 
any side; a ight appearing and disappearing at intervals, as 
we rode Likek or salle lie 20 trough of the sea, was all that my eye 
could perceive; this, the dripping helmsman briefly informed me, was 
the “ Kish;” but, as he seemed little disposed for conversation, I was 
left to my unassisted ingenuity to make out whether it represented any 
point of the capital we were approaching or not. 

The storm of wind and rain increasing at each moment, drove me 
once more back to the cabin, where, short as had been the period of my 
absence, the scene had undergone a most important change. Up to this 
moment my sufferings and my seclusion.gave me little leisure or oppor- 
tunity to observe my fellow-travellers. The stray and scattered frag- 
ments of conversation that reached me, rather puzzled than enlightened 
me. Of the topics which I innocently ieipaeaed oc@upied all human at- 
tention, not a word was dropped ; Carlton House was not once mention- 
ed; the St. Leger and the Oaks, not even alluded to; whether the 
Prince’s breakfast was to come off at Knightsbridge or Frogmore, no 
one seemed to know or ever care: nor was a hint dropped as to the fa- 
shion of the new bearskins the Guards were to sport at the review on 
Hounslow. The price of pigs, however, in Ballirfasloe, they were per- 
fect in. Of the late row in Kil something—where one-half of the 
population had massacred the other—they knew every thing, even to the 
names of the defunct. A few of the better dressed chatted over country 
matters, from which [ could glean that game and gentry were growing 
gradually scarcer; but a red-nosed, fat old gentleman, in rusty black 
and high boots, talked down the others by an eloquent account of the 
mauling that he, a certain Father Tom Loftus, had given the Reverend 
Paul Strong, at a late controversial meeting in the Rotunda. 

Through all this “ bold, disjointed chat,” unceasing demands were 
made for bottled porter, “materials,” or sperets and wather, of which, 
were I to judge trom the frequency of the requests, the consumption 
must have ben awful. 

There would seem something in the very attitude of lying that indu- 
ces reflection, and thus, stretched at full length in my berth, I could not 
help ruminating upon the land I was approaching, in a spirit which, L 
confess, accorded much more with my mother’s prejudices than my fa- 
ther’s convictions. From the few chance phrases dropped around me, it 
appeared thateyen the peaceful pursuits of a country market, or the 
cheerful sports of the field, were followed up in a spirit of recklessness 
and devilment; so that many a head that left home without a care, went 
back with a crack in it. But to come back once more to the cabin. It 
must be borne in mind that, some thirty odd years ago, the — be- 
tween Liverpool and Dublin was not, as at present, the rapid flight of a 
dozen hours, from shore to shore ; where on one evening you left the 
thundering din of wagons, and the iron crank of cranes and windlasses, 
to wake the next morning with the rich brogue of Paddy floating softly 
around you: far from it; the thing was then a voyage. You took a so- 
lemn leave of your friends, you tore yourself from the embraces of your 
family, and, with a tear in your eye anda hamper on your arm, you be- 
took yourself to the pier, to watch, with an anxious and a beating heart, 
every step of the three hours preceding that heralded your departure.— 
In those days; there was some honor in being a traveller; and the man 
who had crossed the channel a couple of times, became a kind of Cap- 
tain Cook among his acquaintances. 

The most singular feature of the whole, however, and the one to 
which I am now aboutto allude, proceeded from the fact that the stew- 
ard in those days, instead of the extensive resources of the present pe- 
riod, had little to offer you, save some vile brandy and a biscuit; and 
each traveller had to look to his various wants with an accuracy and 
foresight that required both tact and habit. The mere demands of hun- 
ger and thirst were not only to be considered in the abstract, but a 
point of far greater difficulty, the probable length of the voyage, was to 
be taken into consideration; so that you bought your beefsteaks with 
your eye upon the barometer, and laid in your mutton by the age of’ the 
moon. ile thus the agency of the season was made to reach upon 
your stomach, in a manner doubtless highly conducive to the interests 
of science, your part became one of the most critical nicety. 

were you afloat, and on the high seas, when appetite 
was made to depend on the aspect of the weather. Did the wind blow 





fresh and fair, you ate away with a careless ease anda conscience, 
highly beneficia! to y igesti With a glance through the skylight 
at the blue heaven ; with a sly look at the p dogvane, you 


rosperous 

helped yourself to the liver-wing, and took an extra glass of your cherry. 

Let the breeze fall, however; let a calm come on, or, worse still, a 

on deck, a certain ricketty motion of the craft beto- 
ind, the knife and fork fell listlessly from your hand, 
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the uplifted cutlet was consigned to your plate, the very spoonful of 
gravy you had devoured in imagination, was dropped upon the dish, 
and you replaced the cork in your bottle, with the sad sigh of a man 
who felt that, instead of his income, he has been living on the principal 
of his fortune. 

Happily, there is a reverse to the medal, and this it was to which now 
my attention was directed. The trip, as occasionally happened, was a 
rapid one; and while under the miserable impression that a fourth part 
of the journey had not been accomplished, we were blessed with the 
tidings of land. Scarcely was the word uttered, when it flew from 
mouth to mouth ; and I thought I could trace the elated look of proud 
and happy hearts, as home drew near. What was my surprise, howev- 
er, to see the enthusiasm take another and very different channel. With 
one accord a general ruse was made upon the hampers of prog. Bas- 
kets were burat open on every side. Sandwiches and sausages, porter- 
bottles, cold punch, chickens, and hard eggs, were strewn about with a 
careless and reckless profusion; none seemed too sick or too sore for 
this general epidemic of feasting. Old gentlemen sat up in their beds 
and bawled for beef ; children of tender years brandished a drumsetick. 
Individuals who but a short ‘half-hour before seemed to have made a 

meal, testified by the ravenous exploits of their appetites to their 
former forbearance and abstemiousness. Even the cautious little man 
in the brown spencer, that wrapped up the remnant of his breakfast in 
the J'imes, now opened his whole store, and seemed bent upon a day of 
rejoicing. Never was such a scene of riotous noise and tumultuous 
mirth. Those who scowled at each’ other till now, hob-nobbed across 
the table; and simpering old maids cracked merry thoughts with gay 
bachelors, without even a passing fear for the sesult. Thank Heaven, 
said I, aloud, that I see all this with my sense and my intellects clear 
about me. Had I suddenly awoke to such a prospect from the disturb- 
ed slumber of sickness, the chances were ten to one I had jumped over- 
board, and swum for my life. In fact, it could convey but one image 
tothe mind, such as we read of, when sume infuriated and reckless man, 
despairing of safety, without a hope left, resolved upon closing life in 
the mad orgies of drunken abandonment. 

Here were the meek, the tranquil, the humble-minded, the solitary, 
the sea-sick, al] suddenly converted into riotous and roystering feasters. 
The lips that scarcely moved, now blew the froth from a porter-cup with 
the blest of a Boreas: and even the small urchin in the green face and 
nankeen jacket, bolted hard eggs with the dexterity of a clownin a pan- 
tomime. The end of all things (eatable) had certainly come. Chick- 
ens were dismembered like felons, and even jokes witticisms were 
bandied upon the victuals. What if, even yet, thought I, the wind should 
change. The idea was a malicious one, too horrible to indulge in. At 
this moment the noise and turmoil on deck apprised me that our voyage 
was near its termination. 

3 The night, as I have said, was dark and stormy. It rained, too—as 
it knows only how to rain in Ireland. There was that steady persist- 
ance, that persevering monotony of down-pour, which, not satisfied with 
wetting you to the skin, seems bent upon converting your very blood into 
water. The wind swept in long and moaning gusts along the bleak pier, 
which, late and inclement as it was, seemed crowded with people.— 
Scarcely was a rope thrown ashore, when we were boarded on every side, 
by the rigging, on the shrouds, over the bulwarks, from the anchor to the 
taffrail; the whole population of the island seemed to flock in upon us; 
while sounds of welcome and recognition resounded on all sides— 
“‘How are you, Mr. Maguire?” “Js the mistress with you?” 


“ Is 
that you, Mr. Tierney?” “How are you, ma’am?” ‘And yourself, 
Tim? : “ Beautiful, glory be to God!” “A passage, entirely, 
ma'am.” “ Nothing but rain since I seen you.” “ Tuke the trunks up 


to Mrs. Tunstall; and Tim, darling, oysters and punch for four.” 
“Great mercy!” said I, “eating egain.”’ 


“Morrison, your honor,”’ said a ragged ruffian, nudging me by the 


“ Reily, sir; isn’t it? It’s me, sir—the Club. I’m the man always 
drives your honor.” 


“ Arrah, howld your prate,” said ice, “ , 
PM MF wg a qeeP voice, “the gentleman hasn’t 
jh - me, sir mt gues tp that has the black horse.” 

‘More, en, with aspavin,”’ whis whi 
laughter followed the joke. t is piscina iti 88 

“ A car, sir—take up in five minutes.” 

‘A chaise, your honor—do the thing dacently.” 

Now whether my hesitation at this moment was set down by the 
coon of my emigre to wasn ye of my solvency or not, I cannot 
say; but true it is, their tone uious entreat uall 
into"one of rather caustic sites. Eee Sane 

“ Maybe it’s a gossoon you'd like to carry the little trunk.” 

“ Let himalone; it’s only a carpet-bag ; he’ll it himself.” 

“ Don’t you see the gentleman would rather walk ; andas the night is 
fine, ’tis pleasanter---and--cheaper.”’ 

_ “ Take you for a fipp’ny bit and a glass of sperits,” said a graff veice 
in my ear. . 

By this time I had collected my luggage together, whose imposing ap- 
pearance seemed once more to testify in my favor, particularly the case of 
pp hat, — to ae reas-waen acquaintances, proclaimed me 
@ military man. general rush was accordingly made my luggage ; 
ced ede exe ante himself with a portmastens, another laid 
hands ona trunk, a third a carpet-bag, a fourtha gun-case, and so on, un- 


way, sir,” 


his 






duty for the 
the following :—Mem.—To dine at Mat Kean’s on Tuesday, 4th-———Not 
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til I found myself keeping watch and ward over my epaulette-case and 
my umbrella, the sole remnant of my effects. At the same moment a 
burst of laughter and a half-shout broke from the crowd, and a huge, 


powerful fellow jumped on the deck, and seizing me by the arm, cried 
out— 


“Come along now, Captain——. It’s all right. This way, this 
“ But why am I to go with you?” said I, vainly struggling to escape 


¥ Why is it?” said he, with achuckling laugh ; “‘ reason enough—didn't 


we toss up for ye, and didn’t 1 win ye.” 


“Win me!” 
* Ay; just that same.” 
B this time I fuund myself beside a car, upon which all my luggage 


was already placed. 


‘Get up now,”’ said he. 
“Tt’sa beautiful car, and a dhry cushion,” added a voice near, to the 


manifest mirth of the bystanders. 


Delighted toescape my tormentor, I sprang up opposite to him, while 


a cheer, mad and wild enough for a tribe of Iroquois, yelled behind us. 
Away we rattled over the pavement, without lamp or lantern to guide 
our path, while the sea dashed its foam across our faces, and the rain beat 
in torrents upon our backs. 


“Where to, captain?” inquired my companion, as he plied his whip 


without ceasing. 


“* The castle; you know where that is?” 


“Faix I ought,” was the reply, “Ain’t I there at the levees. But 


howld fast, your honor; the road isn’t good; and there is a hole some- 
where hereabouts.”’ 


“A hole! For heaven’s sake take care. Do you know where it is?” 
‘ Begorra, you're in it,” was the answer; and, as he spoke, the horse 
went down head foremost, the car after him; away flew the driver on 
one side, while I myself was shot sume half-dozen yards on the other, a 


ee avalanche of trunks, boxes and*valises, rattling about my doomed 


A crashing shower of kicks; the noise of the flying splinters, and 
the imprecations of the carman, were the last sounds I bated as a heavy 
imperial full of books struck me on the head, and laid me prostrate. 

Through my half-consciousness, I could still feel the rain us it fell in 
sheets ; the heavy plash of the sea sounded in my ears; but, somehow, « 
feeling like sleepiness crept over me, and I became insensible. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CASTLE. 

When I next came to my senses, I found myself lying upon a sofa in a 
large room, of which I appeared the only occupant. A confused and 
misty recollection of my accident, some ceupeel Eanes of my voy- 
age, and a rather aching sensation in my head, were the only impres- 
sions of which I was well conscious. The last evening I spent at home 
was full in my memory, and I could not help thinking over my poor mo- 
ther’s direful anticipations, in my vain endeavors to penetrate what | 
felt had been a misfortune of some kind or other. mystery was, 
however, too deep for my faculties; and so, in despair of unravelling 
the past, I set myself to work to decipher the present. The room, | 
have already said, was large; and the ceiling, richly stuccoed and orna- 
mented, spoke of a day whose architecture was of a grand and massive 
character. The furniture, now old and time-worn, had once been hand- 
some, even magnificent. Rich curtains of heavy brocaded silk, with 
deep gold fringes, gorgeously-carved and gilded chairs, in the taste of 
Louis XV.; marble consoles stood between the windows, and a mirror 
of gigantic proportions occupied the chimney breast. Years and neglect 
had not only done their worst, but it was evident that the hand of devas- 
tation had also been at work. The marbles were cracked; few of the 
chairs were available for use ; the massive lustre, intended to shine with 
aresplendent glare of fifty wax lights, was now made a resting place for 
shakos, bear-skins, and foraging-caps; an ominous-looking star in the 
looking-glasa bore witness to the bullet of a pistol; and the very Cupids 

upon the frame, who once were wont to smile blandly at each 
other, were now disfigured with cork mustaches, and one of them even 
carried a pair of spurs in his mouth. Swords, sashes. and sabretashes, 
spurs and shot-belts, with guns, fishing-tackle, and tandem-whips, were 
hung here and there upon the walls, which themselves presented the 
strangest spectacle of all, there not being a portion of them unoccupied 
by caricature sketches, executed in every imaginable species of taste, 
style, and coloring. Here was a field-day in the park, in which it was 
easy to see the prominent figures were portraits: there an enormous 
nose, surmounted by a grenadi , was passing in review some trem- 
bling and terrified soldiers. San commander of the forces was 
seen galloping down the lines, holding on by the pummel of the saddle. 
Over the sofa I occupied, a levee at the castle was displayed, in which, 
if the company were not villanously libelled, the viceroy had little reason 
sk ba pose of ie guests. There were also dinners at the Lodge ; 
guards relieved by wine-puncheons dressed up like field-officers; the 
whole accompanied by doggrel verses explanatory of the views. 

The owner of this singular chamber had, however, not merely de- 
voted his walla to the purposes of an album, but he had also made them 
perform the part of a memorandum-book. Here were the “ meets” of 
the Kildare and the Dubber for the month of March; there, the turn of 


garrison of Dublin, interspersed with such fragments as 














to Hennesy till he settles about the handicap—To ask Courtenay 
pl, cote Berk’s fan; the same Fanny has pretty legs of her own——To 
tell Holmes to have nothing to do with Lanty Moor’s niece, in regard to 
a reason! Five to two on Giles’ two-year-old, if Tom likes-——— 
N. B.—The mare is a roarer————A heavenly day! what fun they must 
have !—may the devil fire Tom O’Flaherty, or I would not be here now. 
These and a hundred other similar passages figured on every side, leav- 
ing me in a state of considerable mystification, not as to the character of 
my host, of which I could guess something, but as to the nature of his 
abode, which I could not imagineto be a barrack-room. 

As [I lay thus pondering, the docr cautiously opened, and a figure Be 
peared, which, as I had abundant leisure to examine, and as the i- 
vidual is one who occasionally turns up in the course of my history, I 
may as well take the present opportunity of presenting to my reader.— 
The man who entered, scarcely more than four feet and a half high, 
might be about sixty years of age His head, enormously dispropor- 
tioned to the rest of his figure, presented a number of flat surfaces, as 
though nature had originally destined it for a crystal. Upon one of 
these planes the eyes were set; and although as far apart as possible, 
yet upon such terms of distance were they, that they never, even by an 
accident, looked in the same directlon. The nose was short and snubby ; 
the nostrils wide and expanded, as if the feature had been pitched 
against the face in a moment of ill temper, and flattened by the force.— 
As for the mouth, it looked like the malicious gash of a blunt instrument, 
jagged, ragged, and uneven. It had not even the common-place advan- 
tage of being parallel to the horizon, but ran in an oblique direction from 
right to feft, enclosed between a parenthesis of the crankiest wrinkles 
that ever human cheek were creased by. The head would have been 
bald but for a scanty wig, technically called a “ jasy,” which, shrunk by 
time, now merely occupied the apex of the scalp, where it moved about 
with every action of the forehead and eyebrows, and was thus made to 
minister to the expression of a hundred emotions that other men’s wigs 
know vothing about. Truly, it was the strangest peruke that ever co- 
vered a human cranium. I do not believe that another like it 
ever existed. It had nothing in common with other wigs. It 
was like its owner, perfectly sué generes. It had not the easy flow 
and wavy curl of the old beau. It had not the methodical precision and 
rectilinear propriety of the elderly gentleman. It was not full, like a 
lawyer’s, nor horse-shoed, like a bishop’s. No; it was a cross-grained, 
ill-tempered, ill-conditioned old scratch, that looked like nothing under 
heaven save the husk of a hedge-hog. 

The dress of this strange figure, was a suit of very gorgeous light 
brown livery, with orange facing, a green plush waistcoat and shorts, 
frogged , flapped, and embroidered most lavishly with gold lace, silk 
stockings, with shoes, whose enormous buckles covered nearly the entire 
foot, and rivalled, in their paste brilliancy, the piercing brightness of the 
wearer’s eye. Having closed the door carefully behind him, he walked 
towards the chimney, with a certain air of solemn and imposing dignity, 
that very nearly overcame all my efforts at seriousness ; his outstretched 
and expanded hands, his averted toes and waddling gait, giving him a 
most distressing resemblance to the spread eagle of Prassia, had that 
respectable bird been pleased to take a promenade in a showy livery. 
Having snuffed the candles, and helped himself to a pinch of snuff, 
from a gold box on the mantel-piece, he stuck his arms, nearly to the 
elbows, in the ample pockets of his coat, and, with his head a little 
elevated, and his under-lip slightly protruded, seemed to meditate 
upon the mutability of human affairs, and the vanity of all worldly 
pursuits. 

I coughed a couple of times, to attract his attention, and having suc- 
ceeded in catching his eye, I begged, in my blandest imaginable voice, to 
know where I was. 





the most sharp and querulous intonatson, to which not even his brogue 
conld lend one touch of softness. ‘“ Where are ye? and where would 
you like to be; or where would any one be that was diagracing himself 
or ing about the streets till he got his head cut and his 
clothes torn, but in Master Phil’s room; devil other company it’s used 
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prevent myself bursting into laughter, I fortunately obtained the mastery, 
and once more returned to the charge. 

“And now, Mister Delany, can you inform me how Icame here? I 
remember something of an accident on my landing; but when, where, 
and how, [ am totally ignorant.” 

“ An accident!” said he, turning up his eyes, ‘an accident, indeed! 
that’s what they always call it, when they ring off the rappers, or bate 
the watch; ye came here in a hackney-coach, with the police, as many a 
one came before you.” 

“ But, where am[?” said I?” impatiently. 

“In Dublin Castle, bad luck to it for a riotous, disorderly place.” 

“ Well, well,” said I, half angrily, “I want to know whose room is 
this ?” 

“Captain O’Grady’s ;—what have you to say agin the room ?—maybe 
you're used to worse. There, now, that’s what you got for that. 
laving the place next week, but that’s no rason * 

Here he went off, diminuendo, again, with a few flying imprecations 
upon several things and persons unknown. 

Mr. Delany now dived fora few seconds into a small pantry at the 
end of the room, from which he emerged with a tray between his hands, 
and two decanters under his arms. 

“‘ Draw the little table this way,” he cried, ‘more towards the fire; 
for, av coorse, you’re fresh and fastin’: there, now, take the sherry from 
under my arm—the other’s port: that was a ham, till Captain Mills cut 
it away, as ye see—there’s a veal pie, and here’s a cold grouse—and 
maybe you've eat worse before now—and will again, plaze God.” 

L assured him of the truth of his observation in a most conciliating 
tone. 

‘Oh, the devil fear ye,”” was the reply, while he murmured, somewhat 
lower—* the half of yees isn’t used to meat twice in the week.” 

«Capital fare, this, Mr. Delany,” said I; as, half-famished with long 
fasting, I helped myself a second and third time. 

“You're eating as if you liked it,” said he, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“ Upon my word,” said I, after throwing down a bumper of sherry, 
“ that’s a very pleasant glass of wine; and, on the whole, I should say, 
there are worse places than this in the world.” 

A look of unutterable contempt—whether at me for my discovery, or 
at the opinion itself, I can’t say—was the sole reply of my friend; who, 
at the same moment presuming I had sufficient opportunities for the 
judgment I pronounced, replaced the decanters upon the tray, and dis- 
appeared with the entire in the most grave and solemn manner. 

Repressing a very great inclination to laughter, I sat still; and a si- 
lence of afew moments ensued, when Mr. Delany walked towards the 
window, and drawing aside the curtains, looked out. All wasin dark- 
ness, save onthe opposite side of the court-yard, where a blaze of light 
fell upon the pavement from over the hali-shutters of an apparently spa- 
cious apartment. “ Ay, ay, there you go; hip, hip, hurrah; you waste 
more liquor every night than would float a lighter; that’s all you're 
good for, bad luck to your grace, making fun of the people, laughing 
and singing as if the potatoes wasn’t two shillings a stone.”' 

“ What's: going on there ?”” said I. 

“The ould work, nather more nor less. The lord liftinnant, and the 
bishops, and the jidges, and all the privy-councillors roaring drunk.— 
Listen to them. May I never if it isn’t the dean’s voice I hear—the ould 
beast; heis singing ‘ The Night before Larry was stretched.’"’ 

“ That's a good fellow, Corny—Mr. Delany, I mean—do open the 
window for a little, and let’s hear them?” 

“ It's a blessed night you’d have the window open to listen to a set 
of drunken devils ; but here’s Master Phil; I know his step well. It’s 








I’m 





long before his father that’s gone would come tearing up the stairs that 
“‘ Where are ye; is it?” said he, repeating my question in a tone of | way, as if the bailiffs was after him; rack and ruin, sorrow else, ay I 


never got a place—the haythins, the Turks.” 


| 


Mr. Delany, who, probably from motives of delicacy, wished to spare 
his master the pain of an interview, made his exit by one door as he came 


| in at the other. I had barely titne tosee that the person before me was 


inevery respect the very opposite of his follower, when he called out, ina 


to. Well, well! It is more like a watch-house nor a gentleman’s par- | rich, mellow voice— 


lor, the sameroom. It’s little his father, the judge’’--here he crossed 
himself piously—-“ it is little he thought the company his son would be 


“All right again, I hope, Mr. Hinton; it’s the first moment I could 
get away; we had a dinner at the privy-council, and ome of them are ra- 


keeping ; but it is no matter. I gave him warning, last Tuesday, and, | ther late sitters; you're not hurt, I trust?” 


wi a all God——’’ 
remai of this h was lost in a low, muttering grumble, 

which, I afterwards ns his usual manner of eben an ora- 
tion; a few broken and indistinct phrases being only audible, such as--- 
‘*Sarve you right,”—* Fifty years in the family’—‘Slaving like a ne- 
gur”-—‘O, the Turks! the Bm al ” 

Having waited what I deemed a reasonable time for his honest 
on to evaporate, I made another effort to ascertain who my host 
mig’ 


Would 
the name 


“It’s m name ye want? O, sorrow bit I am ashamed of it! Little 
as you tilak ofa; Goruslins Dichany lo as good e werrent for Samally ue 
many a one of the dirty s 

word in their mouth 
same.” 


favor me,” said I, in a tone still more insinuating, “with 


about the coort, that haven't a civiler 
ross Corney! Bad luck to them for that 


This honest admission as to the world’s opinion of Mr. Delany’s cha- 
racter, was so far satisfactory as it enabled me to see with whom I had 
to deal; and, although for a moment or two it was a severe struggle to 


“ A little bruised or so, nothing more; but pray, how did I fall into 
such kind hands?” 

“ Oh! the watchman, it seems, could read, and, as your trunks were 
addressed to the castle, they concluded you ought to ge there also. You 
have despatches, haven’t you?” 

Mae * said I, producing the packet: “ when must they be deli- 
ve 

“Oh, at once. Do you think you could make a little change in your 
dress, and manage to come over? His grace always likes it better; 
there’s no stiffness, no formality whatever: most of the dinner-party 
have gone home; there are only a few of the gayernment people, the 
— friends, remaining; and, besides, he’s always kind and good-na- 
tu . 

“T'll see what I can do,” replied I, as I rose from the sofa; “I put 
myself into your hands altogether.” 


“ Well, come along,” said he; “you'll find every thing ready in this 


room. I hope that old villain has left hot water. Corny, Corny, I say; 
confound him, he’s gone to bed, I suppose.” 
Having no particular desire for Mr. Delany’s attentions, I prevailed on 
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his mester not to disturb him, and proceeded to make my toilette as well 
es I was able. 

“ Didn’t that stupid scoundrel come near you at all?”’ cried O'Grady. 

““Oh, yes, we have had a long i iew ; but, somehow, I fenr I did 
not succeed in getting good graces.”’ 

“ The worst-tempered old villain in Europe.” 

“‘ Somewhat of a character, I take it.” 

“ A crab-tree planted ina lime-kiln, cranky and cross-grained ; but he 
is a legacy, almost the only one my father left me. I've done my best 
to part with him every day for the as twelve years, but he sticks to me 


like a poor relation; giving me warning every night of his life, and | 


every morning kicking up such a row in the house, that every one is 
persuaded I am beating him to a jelly before turning him out to starve 
in the streets.” 

“Qh, the haythins, the Turks,” said T, slyly. 4 

‘‘Confound jt,” cried he, “the old devil has been opening upon you 
already ; and yet, with all that, I don’t know how I should get on with- 
out Corny; his gibes, his jeers, his everlasting !ll-temper, his cranki- 
ness, that never sleeps, seems to agree with me; the fact is, one enjoys 
the world from its contrasts. The olive is a poor thing in itself, but it 
certainly improves the smack of your burgundy. In this way, Corny De- 
lany does mie good service. Come, by Jove, you have not been long 
dressing. This way: now follow me.” So sayiug, Captain O’Grady 
led the way down the stairs to the piazza, following which to the ee 
side side of the q le, we arrived at a brilliantly-lighted hall, w 
several servants in full-dress liveries were in waiting. Passing hastily 
through this, we mounted a handsome staircase, and, traversing several 
ante-chambers, at length arrived at one whose contiguity to the dinner- 
room I could guess at from the loud sound of many voices. “Wait one 
moment here,” said my companion, “until I speak to his grace.”” He 

i as he spoke, but before a minute had elapsed, he was again 
beside me. “Come this way; it’s all right,” said he. The next mo- 
ment I found myself in the dining room. 

The scene before me was altogether so different from what I had ex- 
pected, that for a moment or twoI could scarce do aught else than stand 
still to survey it. Ata table which had been laid for about forty per- 
sons, scarcely more than a dozen were now present. Collected together 
atone end of the board, the whole party were roaring with laughter at 
some story of a strange, melancholy-looking man, whose whining voice 
added indescribable ridicule to the drollers of his narrative. Gray-head- 
ed general officers, grave-looking divines, lynx-eyed lawyers, had all 
given way under the irreststible impulse, and the very table shook with 
laughter. 

“Mr. Hinton, your excellency,” said O'Grady, for the third time ; 
while the duke wiped his eye with a napkin, and, pushing his chair a 
little back from the table, motioned me to approach. 

“ Ah, Hinton, glad to see you; how is your father; a very old friend of 
mine, indeed; and Lady Charlotte—well, I hope? O’Grady tells me 
you've had an accident—something slight, I trust. So these are the 
despatches.’ Here he broke the seal of the envelope, and ran his eye 
over the contents. “There, that’s your concern.” So saying, he pitch- 


an 














soldier’s i of men and manners, all the lawyer’s acuteness 
—- n and readiness of wit, all the politician’s practised tact an: 

bitual subtlety, were brought to bear upon the common topics of the 
day with such promptitude and such power, that one knew not whethe, 
to be more struck by the mass of information they possessed, or by tha: 
strange fatality which could make men, so and so gifted, satisfied 
to jest where they might be called on to judge. 

Plays and politics, wine and women, debts and duels, were discusse:! 
not only with an absence of all restraint, but with a deep knowledge o: 
the world, and a profound insight into the heart, which often imparted 
to the carcless and random speech the sharpness of the most cutting 
sarcasm. Personalities, too, were rife: no one spared his neighbor, fo: 
he did not expect mercy for himself; and the luckless wight who trip- 
ped in his narrative, or stumbled in his story, was assailed on every side, 
uatil some happy expedient of his ewn, or some new victim being dic- 
covered, the attack would take another direction, and leave him once 
more at liberty. I feel how sadly inadequate I am to render even the 
faintest testimony to the talents of those, any one of whom, in after life. 
would have been considered to have made the fortune of a dinner-party, 
and who now were met together, not in the careless ease and lounging 
indifference of relaxation, but in the open arena, where wit met wit, anc 
where even the most brilliant talker, the happiest relator, the quickest in 
sarcasm, and the readiest in reply, felt he had need of all his weapons to 
defend and protect him. This was no war of partisans, but a melé: 
tournament, where each man rode down his satghihet, with no other rea- 
son for attack, than the rent in his armor. Even the viceroy himself, 
who, as judge of the lists, might be supposed to enjoy an immunity, wa- 
not safe here, and many an arrow, apparerftly shot at an adversary, was 
sent quivering into his corslet. 

As I watched with all the intense excitement of one to whom such « 
display was perfectly new, I could not help feeling how fortunate it wa- 
that the grave avocations and the venerable pursuits of the greater num- 
ber of the party should prevent this fire-work of wit from bursting into 
the blaze of open animosity. I hinted as much to my neighbor, O'Gro- 
dy, who at once broke into a fit of laughter at my ignorance; and I now 
learned, to my amazement, that the Common Pleas had winged the Ex. 
ehequer, that the attorney-general had pinked the Rolls, and, strange: 
than all, that the provost of the university himself, had planted his man 
in the Phavnix. 

“Tt is just as well for us,” continued he in a whisper, “' that th 
churchman can’t go out; for the dean, yonder, can snuff a candle a: 
twenty paces, and is rather a hot-tempered fellow, to boot. But come. 
now; his grace is about to rise. We have a field-day to-morrow in th: 
park, and break up somewhat earlier in consequence.” 

As was now near two o'clock, I could see nothing to cavil at, as to 
the earliness of the hour; although I freely confess, tired and exhauste: 
as J felt, I could not contemplate the moment of separation, without : 
sad foreboding that I ne’er should look upon the like again. The party 
rose at this moment, and the duke, shaking hands cordially with each 
person, as he passed down, wished us all a good night. I followed wit), 


’ 


| O'Grady, and some others of the household, but when I reached the an- 


ed a letter across the table to a shrewd-looking personage in a horse- | 


shoe wig. ‘‘ They won't do it, dean, and we must wait. Ah !—so they 
don’t like my new commissioners; but, Hinton, my boy, sit down.— 
O’Grady, have you room there? a glass of wine with you.” 

“Nothing the worse of your mishap, sir?’ said the melancholy-look 
ing man, who sat opposite to me. 

I replied by briefly relating my accident. 

- enougn,” said he, in a compassionate tone, “your head 
should have suffered: your countrymen generally fall upon their legs in 
Ireland.” This was said with a sly look at the vicerey, who, deep in 
his despatcees, paid no attention to the allusion. 

“ A very singular thing, I must confess,” said the duke, laying down 
the paper. This is the fourth time the bearer of despatches has met 
with an accident. If they don’t run foul of a rock in the channel, they 
are sure to have a delay on the pier.” 

“Tt is so natural, my lord,” said the gloomy man, “that the carriers 
should stop at the Pigeon-house.” * 

“Do be quiet, Curran,” cried the duke, “and pass round the decanter ; 
they'll not take the duty off claret, it seems.” 

And day, my lord, won’t put the claret on duty; he has kept the 
wine at his elbow for the last half-hous. Upon my soul, your grace 
ought to knight him.” 

“ Not even his excellency’s habits,” said a sharp, clever-looking man, 
“ would excuse his converting Day inte knight.” 

Amid a shower of smart, caustic, and witty sayings, droll stories, re- 
tort and repartee, the wine circulated freely from hand to hand, the pre- 
sence of the duke adding fresh impulse to the sallies of fun and merri- 
ment around him. Anecdotes of the army, the bench, and the bar, 

in‘unceasingly, accompanied by running commentaries of the 

earers, who never let slip an opportunity for a jest or a rejoinder. To 
me the most si feature of all this was, that no one seemed too 
old, or too digni 
join in this headlong current of conviviality; austere churchmen, erudite 
chief justices, profound politicians, privy-councillors, military officers of 
high rank and standing, were here all mixed mf together into one strange 
medley, apparently bent on threwing an air of ridicule over the graver 
business of life, and laughing alike at themselves and the world. No- 
thing was too grave for a jest, nothing too solemn for a sarcasm. All the 


, too high in station, or too venerable from office, to, 


| 
| 


techamber, my new friend volunteered his services to see me to my 


| quarters. 


On traversing the lower castle-yard, we mounted an old-fashioned anc! 
ricketty stair, which conducted to a gloomy, ill-lighted corridor. I was 
too much fatigued, however, to be critical at the moment; and so, having 
thanked O’Grady fur all his kindness, I threw off my clothes hastily, anc 
before my head was well upon the pillow, was sound asleep. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE BREAKFAST. 


There are few persons so unreflective as not to give way to a little self- 
examination, on waking, for the first time, in a strange place. The 
very objects about, are so many appeals to ingenuity, or to you: 
memory, that you cannot fail asking wot how you became acquaint- 
ed with them: the present is thus made the herald of the past, and it i+ 
difficult, when unraveling the tangled web of doubt that assails you, not 
to think over the path by which you have been travelling. 

As for me, scarcely were my eyes opened to the light, E had barely 
thrown one glance around my cold and comfortless chamber, when 
thoughts of home came rushing to my mind. The warm earnestness of 
my father, the timid dreads of my poor mother, rose up before me, as 
I felt myself, for the first time, alone in the world. The elevating 
sense of heroism, that more or less blends with every young man’< 
dreams of life, gilds our first journey from our father’s roof. There i- 
a feeling of freedom in being the arbiter of one’s actions, to go where 
you will, and when you will. Till that moment the world has been a 
comparative blank: the trammels of school, or the ties of tutorship, 
have bound and restrained you. You have been living, as it were, within 
the rules of court; certain petty privileges permitted; certain sma! 
liberties allowed; but now you come forth disenchanted, disenthralled. 
emancipated, free to come, as to go; a man in all the plenitude of hi- 
volition, and, better still, a man without the the heavy, drepressins 
weight of responsibility that makes manhood less a blessing than a bur- 
den. The first burst of life is indeed a glorious thing; youth, health 
hope, and confidence, have each a force and vigor they lose in after 
years. Life is then a splendid river, and we are swimming with the 
stream; no adverse waves to weary, no billows to buffet us, we hold o 
our course rejoicing. 
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The sun was peering between the curtains of my window, and playing 
in fitful flashes on the old oak floor, as I lay thus ruminating and dream- 
ing over the future. How many a resolve did I then make for m 
guidance; how many an intention did I form; how many a ground- 
work of po iple did I lay down, with all the confidence of youth! I 
fashioned to myself a world after my own notions; in which I conjured 
up certain imaginary difficulties, all of which were surmounted by my 

mirable tact and consummate cleverness. I remembered how, at both 
Eton and Sandhurst, the Irish boy was gemerally made the subject of 
sume jest or quiz, atone time for his accent, at another for his blunders. 
As a Guardsman, short as had been my experience of the service, I could 
plainly see, that a certain indefinable tone of panes _Was ever as- 
serted towards our frieads across the sea. A wide-sweeping prejudice, 
whose limits were neither founded in reason, justice, or common sense, 
had thrown a certain air of undervaluing import over ower one and 
every thing from that country. Not only were its faults and its follies 
heavily visited, but those accidental and trifling blemishes—those slight, 
and scarce perceptible deviations from the arbitrary standard of fashion 
—were deemed the strong characteristics of the nation, and condemned 
accordingly; while the slightest use of any exaggeration ‘in speech—the 
commonest employment of a figure or a mctaphor—the casual introduc- 
tion of an anecdote or a repartee, were qll heavily censured and pro- 
nounced ‘‘so very Irish!” Let some fortune-hunter carry off an heiress, 
let a lady trip over her train ct the drawing-room, let a minister blunder 
in Iris mission, let a powder-magazine explode and blow up one-half of 
the surrounding population, there was but one expression to qualify all, 
‘how Irish! how very Irish!” The adjective had become one of de- 
preciation, and an Irish lord, an Irish member, an Irish estate, and an 
Irish diamond, were held pretty much in the same estimation. 

Reared in the very hot-bed, the forcing-house of such exaggerated 
prejudice, while imbibing a very sufficient contempt for every thing in 
that co ;, L obtained proportionably absurd notions of all that was 
English. Our principles may come from our fathers: our prejudices 
certainly descend from the female branch. Now, my mother, notwith- 
standing the example of the Prince Regent himself, whose chosen asso- 
ciates were Irish, was most thoroughly exclusive on this point; she 
would admit that a native of that country could be invited to an evening 
party under extreme and urgent circumstances; that some brilliant ora- 
tor, whose eloquence was at once the dread and the delight of the House 
---that some gifted poet, whose yerses came home to the heart alike of 
prince and peasant; that the painter, whose canvass might stand un- 
blushingly amid the greatest triumphs of art, could be asked to lionize 
for those cold and callous votaries of fashion, across the lake of whose 
stagnant nature no breath of feeling stirred, esteeming it, the while, that 
in her card of invitation he was reaping the proudest proof of his euc- 
cess; but that such could be made acquaintances cr companions, could be 
regarded in the light of equals or intimates—the thing never entered into 
her imagination, and she would as soon have made a confidant of the 
King of Kongo as a gentleman from Connaught. 


Less for the purposes of dwelling upon my lady-mother’s “ Hibernian 
horrors,” than of showing the school in which I was trained, I have made 
his somewhat lengthened eapose. It may, however, convey to my read- 
er some faint impression of the feelings which animated.e at the outset 
of my eareer in dreland. 

I have already mentioned the delight I experienced with the society 
at the viceroy’s table: so much brilliancy, so much wit, so much of con- 
versational power, until that moment I had fo conception of; now, how- 
ever, while reflecting on it, I was actually astonished to find how far the 
whole scene contributed to the support of my ancient prejudices. I well 
knew that a party of the highest functionaries, bishops, and law-officers 
of the crown would not have conducted themselves in the same manner 
in England. I stopped not to inquire whether it was more the wit or 
the will that was wanting; I did not dwell upon the fact, that the meet- 
ing was a purely convivial one, to which I was admitted by the kindness 
and condescension of the duke; but so easily will a warped and bigoted 
impression find food for its indulgence, I only saw in the meeting an ad- 
ditional evidence of my early convictions. How far my theorizing on 
this point might have led me---whether eventually I should have come 
to the conclusion, that the Irish nation were lying in the darkest blind- 
ness of barbarism; while, by a special intervention of Providence, I was 
about to be erected into a species of double revolving light---it is difficult 
to say, when a tap at the door suddenly aroused me from my musings. 

“ Are ye awake, yet ?’’ said a harsh, husky voice, like a bear in bron- 
chitis, which I had no difficulty in pronouncing to be Corny’s. 

‘Yes, come in,” cried 1; ‘‘ what hour is it?” 

‘‘ Somewhere after ten,” replied he, sulkily: “ you're the first I ever 
heerd ask the clock, in the eight years I have lived here: are ye ready 
for your morning ?” ‘ 

‘My what!” said I, with some surprise. 

““ Dida’t I say it plain enough? Is it the brogue that bothers you?” 


As he said this, with a most sarcastin grin, he poured from a large jug 
he held in one hand, a brimming goblet full of some white compound, 
and handed it over to me. Preferring at once to explore, rather than 
to question the intractable Corny, I put it to my lips, and found it to 
be capital milk-punch, concocted with great skill, and seasoned with 
what O'Grady afterwards called “a notion of nutmeg.” 


“Ob! devil fear you that ye'll like it. Sorrow one of you ever left as 
much in the jug as ‘ud make a foot-bath for a flea.” 
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“They don’t treat you over well. then, Corney,” 
opening the sorest wound of his nature. 

“ Trate me well! faix, them that ‘ud come here for good tratement. 
would go to the devil fer divarsion. There’s master Phil himself, that I 
used to bate when he was a child, many’s the time, when his father, rest 
his sowl, was up at the coorts—-ay, strapped him till he hadn't a spot that 
wasn’t sore on him. And look at him now! oh, wirra! you'd think I 


never took a ha’porth of pains with him. Ugh!—the haythens-~-the 
Turks !” 


“ This is all very bad, Corny; hand me those boots.” 

“And thim’s boots!” said he, with a contemptuous expression on his 
face that would have struck horror tothe heart of Hoby. « Well,"well.” 
Here he looked up as though the profligacy and degeneracy of the jam 
were transgressing all bounds. “‘ When you're ready, come over to the 
master’s, for he’s waiting breakfast for you. A beautiful hour for break- 
fast itis! Many’s the day his father sintenced a whole dock-full before 
the same time!” . 

With the comforting reflection that the world went better in his youth 
Corny drained the few remaining drops of the jug, and, muttering the 
while something that did not sound exactly like a blessing, waddled out 
of the room with a gait of the most imposing gravity. 

I had very little difficulty in finding my friend’s quarters; for, as his 
door lay open, and as he himself was carolling away, at the very top of 
his lungs, some popular melody of the day, I speedily found myself be- 
yond the threshhold. 

“Ah! Hinton, my hearty, how goes it? Your head-piece nothing 
the worse, I hope, for either the car or the claret? By-the-bye, capital 
claret that is: you've nothing like it in England.” 

I could scare help a smile at the remark, as he proceeded. 

‘¢ But come, my boy, sit down; help yourself to a cutlet, and make 
yourself quite at home in Mount O’Grady.” 

“Mount O’Grady!” repeated 1; “ Ha! in allusion, I suppose, to 
these confounded two flights one has to climb up to you.” 

‘ Nothing of the kind; the name has a very different origin. Tea or 
coffee? there’s the Congou. Now, my boy, the fact is, we O’Gradys 
were once upon a time very great folk in our way—lived in an uncouth 
old barrack, with battlements and a keep, upon the Shannon, where we 
ravaged the country for miles round, and did as much mischief, and 
committed as much pillage upon the peaceable inhabitants, as any re- 
spectable old family in the province. Time, however, wagged on; 
luck changed ; your countrymen came, pouring in upon us with new- 
fangled notions of reading, writing, and road-making ; police and petty 





said I, purposely 


| sessions; and a thousand other vexatious contrivances followed, to wor- 


ry and puzzle the heads of simple country gentlemen; so that, at last, 
instead of taking to the hill-side for our mutton, we were reduced to keep 


| a market-cart, and employ a theving rogue in Dublin to supply us with 


peor claret, instead of making a trip over to Galway, where a smuggling 
craft brought us our lush, with a bouquet fresh from Bourdeaux. But 
the worst wasn’t come; for, you see, a litigious spirit grew up in the 
country, and a kind of vindictive habit of pursuing you for your debts. 
Now, we always contrived, somehow or other, to have rather a confused 
way of managing our exchequer. No tenant on the property ever pre- 
cisely knew what he owed; and, as we possessed no record of what 
he paid, our income was rather obtained after the manner of levying a 
Meanwhile, we pushed our credit 
like a new colony: whenever a loan was to be obtained, it was little we 
cared for ten, twelve, or even fifteen per cent.; and, as we kept a jolly 
house, a good cook, good claret, and had the best pack of beagles in the 


| country, he’d have been a hardy creditor who'd have ventured to push us 
| to extremities. 


Even sheep, however, they say, get courage when 
they flock together; and so this contemptible herd of tailors, tithe- 
proctors, butchers, barristers, and bootmakers, took heart of grace, and 
laid siege to us al inform. My grandfather, Phil—for I was called 
after him, who always spent his money like a gentleman—had no notion 
of figuring in the Four Courts; but he sent Tom Darcy, his cousin, up 
to town to call out as many of the plaintiffs as would fight, and to threat- 
en the remainder that, if they did not withdraw their suits, they’d have 
more need of the surgeon than of the attorney-general ; for they shouldn't 
have a whole bone in their body by Michaelmas-day. Another cutlet, 
Hinton : but I'm tiring you with all these family matters.” 

“ Not atall; go on, I beg of you. I want to hear how your grand- 
father got out of his difficulties.” 

“ Faith, I wish you could; it would be equally pleasant news to my- 
self; but, unfortunately, his beautiful plan only made bad worse ; for they 
began fresh actions. Some, for provocation to fight a duel; others for 
threats of assault and battery ; and the short of it was, as my grandfa- 
ther wouldn’t entera defence, they obtained their verdicts, and got 
judgments, with all the costs.” 

“ The devil they did! That must have pushed him hard.’ 

‘So it did; indeed, it got the better of his temper, and he that was one 
of the heartiest, pleasantest fellows in the province, became, in a man- 
ner, morose and silent; and, instead of, surrendering possession, peace- 
ably and quietly, he went down to the gate, and took a sitting shot at the 
sub-sheriff, who was there ina tax-cart.”’ 

“ Bless my soul! Did he kill him?” 


_“ No; he only ruffled his feathers, and broke his thigh; but it was 
bad enough, for he had to go over to France, till it blew over. Well, it 
was either vexation or the climate, or may be, the weak wines, or, 
perhaps all three, undermined his constitution, but he died at eighty 
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four,—the only one of the family evar cut off early, except such as were 
At Well, ut your ; 
By anche mel rg My 
hen he was dying, and he made 
is will be a thorn in their flesh, yet,’ said he; ‘ and look to it, my 
boy,’ he cried. y 


sent for him from school, 
swear he would be a la — 


be 
‘I leave you a Chancery suit that has nearly broke eight 

ili the hearts of two chancellors ; see that you keep it going— 
sell every stick on the estate—put al] the in the barony on the 
—beg, borrow, and steal them,—plough up all the grazing-land 

—and I'll tell you a better trick than all————.’_ Here a fit of cough- 
ing interrupted the pious old gentleman, and when it was over, 80 was 

» 

ne Dead!” aaid I. 
_ “ Asa door-nail!—Well,!my father was dutiful; he kept the suit 
moving till he got called to the bar. Once there, he gave itall his spare 
moments; and when there was nothing doing in the Common Pleas or 
King’s Bench, he was sure to come down with a new bill, or a declara- 
tion, before the master, or a writ of error or a point of law for a jury, 
till at last, when no case was ready to come on, the sitting judge would 
call out,—let us hear O’Grady,—in appeal, or in error, or whatever it 
was. But, to make my story short, my father became a first-rate lawyer, 
by the practice of his own suit,—1ose to a silk gown,—was made solici- 
tor and attorney.general,—afterwards, chief-justice———” 

“ And the suit——— ?” 

“ Oh ! the suit survivéd him, and became my property; but, some- 
how, I didn’t succeed in the management quite as well as my father ; 
and I found that my estate cost me semewhere about fifteen hundred a 
year—not to mention more oaths than fifty years of purgatory could pay 
off. This was a high premium to pay for figuring every term on the list 
of trials, so I raised a thousand pounds on my commission, gave it to 
Nick M‘Namara, to take the property off my hands, and, as my father’s 
last injunction was—never rest till you sleep in Mount O’Grady,—why, I 
just baptized my present abode by that name, and here I live with the 
easy conscience of a dutiful and affectionate child, that took the short- 
est and epeediest way of fulfilling his father’s testament.” 

“ By Jove! a most singular narrative. I shouldn't like to have part- 
ed with the old place, however.” 

“ Faith, I don’t know; I never was much there. It was a racketty, 
tumble-down old concern, with rattling windows; rooks and rats, pretty 
yauch like this; and, what between my duns and Corny Delany, I very 
often think I am back there again. There wasn’t as good a room as this 
in the whole house, net to speak of the pictures. Isn’t that likeness of 
Darcy capital? Yousaw him last night. He sat next Curran. Come, 
I’ve no Curag¢oa to offer you, but try this Usquebaugh.”’ 

“B ye, that Corny is a strange character. I rather think, if I 
were you, I should have let him go with the property.” 

“ Lethim go! Egad, that’s not so easy as you think. 
death will ever part us.” 
wx really cannot comprehend how you endure him; he’d drive me 

“Well, he very often pushes me a little hard or so; and, if it wasn’t 
that, by deep study and minute attention, I have at length got some in- 
sight into the weak parts of his nature, I frankly confess I couldn’: en- 
dure it much longer.” 

“ And, pray, what may these amiable traits be ?”’ 

“« You will scarcely guess.” 

‘* Love of money, perhaps?” 

* No.” 

“ Attachment to your family, then?” 

‘* Not that either.” 

“] give it up.” 

“ Well, the truth is, Corny is a most pious Catholic. 
unbounded influence aud control over all his actions. 


Nothing but 


The church has 
Secondly, he is a 
devout believer in ghosts, particularly my grandfather’s which, I must 


confess, I have two or three times myself, when his temper 
had nearly tortured me into a brain fever; so that, between 
and itions, fears here and hereafter, I keep him pretty busy.— 
There’s a friend of mine, a priest, one Father Tom Loftus” — 

“ T’ve heard that name before somewhere.”’ 


“« Scarcely, I think; I’m not aware that he was ever in England; but 
he’s a glorious fellow ; I'll make you known to him one of these days ; 
and, when you have seen a little more of Ireland, I am certain you’ll 
like him. But I’m forgetting ; it must be late; we have a feld-day, 
you know, in the Park.” 

“What am I to do for a mount? 
me.” 

“Qh, I’ve arranged all that. See, there are the nags already ; that 
derk chestnut I destine for you; and, come along, we have no time to 
lose; there go the carriages, and here comes our worthy confrere and 
fellow aid-de-camp: do you know him?” 

“ Who is it, pray?” 

- Dudley De Vere, the most confounded puppy, and the emptiest 
ass——But here he is.”’ 

“ De Vere, my friend, Mr. Hinton. One of ours,” 

His lordship raised his delicate-looking eyebrows as high as he was 
able, letting fall his glass at the same moment from the corner of his eye 
—and, while he adjusted his stock at the glass, lisped out, 


I’ve brought no horses with 


JONATHAN. 


as Aare happy. In the Guards, I think. Know Donglas, 
da 


ee ” 
“ Yes, very slightly.” , 

“When did you come—to-day?” 

“* No, last night.” 

' Must have got a buffeting; blew very fresh. You don’t happen 
know the odds on the Oaks?” 

“ Hecate, they say, is falling. I rather heard a good account of the 
mare.” 

“ Indeed,” said he, while his cold, inanimate features brightencd 
up with a momentary flush of excitement. ‘Take you five to two, 
or give you tho odds, you don’t name the winner on the double event.” 

A look from O’Grady decided me at once on declining the proffered 
wager; and his lordship once more returned to the mirror and his sel- 
admiration. 

“Tsay, O'Grady, do come here for a minute. What the deuse can 
that be ?” 

Here an immoderate fit of laughter from his eae * brought us bot! 
to the window. The figure to which his attention was directed, was cvr- 
tainly not a little remarkable. Mounted upon an animal of the smalles: 
possible dimensions, sat, or rather stood, the figure of a tall, gaunt, raw- 
boned looking man, in a livery of the gaudiest blue and yellow, his ha: 
garnished with silver lace, while long tags of the same material wer: 
festooned gracefully from his shoulder to his breast; his feet nearly 
touched the ground, and gave him rather the a ce of one progres- 
sing with a pony between his legs, than of a on horseback ; he 
carried under one arm a leather pocket, like a despatch-bag ; and, as 
he sauntered slowly about, with his eyes directed hither and thither, 
seemed like some one in search of some unknown locality. The roar 
of laughter which issued from our window drew his attention to tha: 
quarter, and he immediately touched his hat, while a look of pleased 
recognition played across his countenance. 

“‘ Holloa! Tim,” cried O’Grady, ‘“ what's in the wind now?” 

Tim’s answer was inaudible; but inserting his hand into the leathery 
conveniency already mentioned, he drew forth a card of most portentous 
dimensions. By this time Corny’s voice could be heard joining the con- 
versation. 

“ Arrah, give it here, and don’t be making a baste of yourself. sn’ 
the very battle-axe guards laughing at you? I’m sure | wonder how a 
Christian would make a merry-andrew of himself by wearing such clothe; ; 
you’re more like a play-actor nora respectable servant.” 

With these words he snatched, rather than ted, the proffered 
card; and Tim, with another flourish of his wh gran a singularly dro}! 
grin, meant to convey his appreciation of cross Corny, plunged the spurs 
till his legs met under the belly of the little animal, and cantered out of 
the court-yard amid the laughter of the bystanders, in which even the 
sentinels on duty could not refrain from participating. 

“What the devil can it be?” cried Lord Dudley; “he evidently 
knows you, O’Grady.” 

‘And you too, my lord; his master has helped you to a cool hundred 
or two more than once before now.” 

“‘Eh—what—you don’t say so; Not our worthy friend Paul—ch’! 
Why, confound it, I never should have known Timothy in that dress.” 

“No!” said O'Grady, slyly; “I acknowledge it is not exactly his cos- 
tume, when he serve a latitat.”’ : 

“ Ah, ha,” cried the other, trying to laugh at the joke, which he fel: 
too deeply; ‘I thought I knew the little pony,though. Old three-and- 
fourpence; his infernal canter always sounds in my ears like the jargon 
of a bill of costs.” 

“‘ Here comes Corny,”’ said O’Grady. ‘‘ What have you got there?” 

“ There ‘tis for you,” replied he, ng, with an air of the most 
profound disdain, a large card upon the table; while, as he left the 
room, he muttered some very sagacious reflections about the horrors of 
low company—his father, the judge—the best in the land—rioutous, dis- 
orderly life: the whole concluded with an imprecation upon heathens 
and Turks, with which he managed to accomplish his exit. 

“Capital, by Jove!”’ said Lord Dudley, as he surveyed the card with 
his glass. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Paul Rooney presents—the devil they does— 
presents their compliments, and requests the honor of Gaptain O’Gra/y 
company at dinner vn Friday, the 8th, at half-past seven o'clock.” 

“‘ How good! glorious, byJove! Eh, O’Grady? you are a sure ticket 
there; /’ ami de la maison? 

O’Grady’s cheek became red at these words; and a flashing express- 
ion in his eyes told how deeply he felt them. He turned sharply round, 
his lip quivering with passion; then checking himself suddenly, he burst 
into an affected laugh. 

“You'll go too, won't you?” 

“I? No, faith; they caught me once; but then, the fact was, a pro- 
test and an invitation were both served on me together. I couldn’t ac- 
cept one, so I did the other.” 

“Well, I must confess,” said O’Grady, in a firm, resolute tone, “ there 
may te many more fashionable people than our friends; but I, for one, 
scruple not to say, have received many kindnesses from them, and am 
deeply, sincerely grateful.’’ 

“ As far as doing a bit of paper now and then, when one is hard up,” 
said Lord Dudley, “‘ why, perhaps, I’m somewhat of your mind ; but, if 
one must take the discount out in dinners, it’s an infernal bore.” 

“And yet, said O’Grady, maliciously, “I’ve seen your lordship tax 
your powers to play the agreeable at these same dinners; and I think 
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memory betrays you in supposing you have only been there once. I, 
ype, have met you at least four times.” 

“Only shows how devilish hard up I must have been,” was the cool 
reply; ‘‘ but now, as the Governor begins to behave better, I think I'll 
cut Paul.” 

“T’m certain you will,” said O'Grady, with an emphasis that could 
not be mistaken: “ but come, Hinton, we = better be moving; there’s 
some stir at the portico yonder; I suppose they’re coming.” 

At this shntadit dis Taunp of exvalty announced the arrival of the 
guard of honor; the drums beat; the troops stood to arms, and we had 
barely time to mount our horses, when the viceregal party took their pla- 
ces in the carriages, and we all set out for the Phoenix, 

“Confess, Hinton, it is worth while being a soldier to be in Ireland.” 
This was O’Grady’s observation, as we rode down Parliament-street, be- 
side the carriage of the viceroy. It was the first occasion of a field-day 
since the arrival of his excellency, and all Dublin was on the tiptoe of 
expectation at the prospect. Handkerchiefs were waved from the win- 
dows; streamers and banners floated from the house-tops; patriotic de- 
vices and alleogoric representations of Erin sitting at a plentiful board, 

ite an elderly gentleman with a ducal coronet, met us at every turn 
of the way. The streets were literally crammed with people. The band 
layed Patrick’s day; the mob shouted; his grace bowed; and, down to 
Phil O’Grady himself, who winked at the pretty girls as he passed, there 
did not seem an unoccupied man in the whole procession. On we went, 
following the line of the quays, threading our way through a bare-legged, 
ragged population, bawling themselves hoarse with energetic desires for 
prosperity to Ireland. Yes, thought I, as I looked upon the worn, dila- 
pidated houses, the faded and bygone equipages, the tarnished finery of 
better days; yes, my father was right: these people are very different 
from their neighbors; their very ag! te has an air quite peculiar to 
itself. Every thing attested a state of poverty, a lack of e, a want 
of comfort and cleanliness; but still there was but one expression preva- 
Jent in the mass---that of unbounded good humor and gayety. With a 
hilosophy quite his own, poor Paddy seemed to feel a reflected pleasure 
rom the supposed happiness of those around him. The fine clothes, the 
gorgeous equipages, the prancing chargers, the flowing plumes-—all, in 
fact, that forms the appurtenances of wealth, constituting in his mind a 
kind of paradise on earth. He thought their possessors at least ought to 
be aPPY: and like a good-hearted fellow, he was glad of it for their 
8 . 

There had been in the early part of the day an abortive effort at a pro- 
cession. The lord mayor and the sheriffs, in their state liveries, had 
gone forth with a proud following of their fellow-citizens; but a maceu- 
vre, which hitherto had been supposed exclusively the province of the 
navy, was here employed with wubounded success; and the hackney 
coachmen, by “cutting the line” in several places, had completely dis- 
orgenized the procession, which now presented the singular spectacle of 
an aldermanic functionary with emblazoned panels and bedizend horses, 
followed by a string of racketty jaunting-cars, or a noddy with its four- 
teen insides. Horsemen there were, too, in abundance. Were I to 
judge from the spectacle before me, I should say that the Irish were 

most equestrian people of the globe; and at what a pace they went ! 
Caring little or nothing for the foot-passengers, they only drew rein when 
their blown steeds were unable to go further, and then dash onwards like 
a charge, amid a shower of oaths, curses, and imprecations, half-drowned 
in the laughter that burst on every side. Deputations there were also 
from various branches of trade, entreating their graces to wear and to 
patronize the manufacture of the country, and to conform in many re- 
spects to its habits and customs: by all of which, in my then ignorance, 
I could only understand the vehement desire of the population that the 
viceregal court should go about in a state of nature, and limit their 
diet to poteen and potatoes. 

“Fine sight this, Hinton! Isn’t it cheering?” said O'Grady, as his 
eye Why» with pene and delight. 

. » yes,” sai hesitatingly; “but don’t you think if they wore 
sl vs ’ ety y y 

c Shoes !”” repeated he, contemptuously, ‘‘ they’d never suffer such re- 
strictions on their liberties. Look at them! they are the fellows to 
make soldiers of! The only fear of half-rations with them would be the 
risk of indigestion.” 

On we went, a strange and motley mass; the onl ve faces being a 
few of those who sat in gilded seinen with Fi ther ay hpaennppaiethes 
while every half-naked figure that flitted past, had a countenance of reck- 
less jollity and fun. But the same discrepancy that pervaded the people 
and the ssion, was visible even in their dwellings; and the mean- 
est hovels stood side by side with the public and private edifices of ele- 
gance and beauty. 


“This, certainly,” thought I, “is a strange land.” A reflection 
sa reason to recur to more than once in my after experience of 
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Tue Most AGREEABLE oF ALL ComPpanions.—The most agreeable 
of all companions is a simple, frank man, without any high pretensions 
to an essive greatness ; one who loves life, and understands the use 
of it ; obliging, alike at al thours; above all, of a golden temper, and 

dfastas an anchor. For such a one we gladly exchange the greatest 
genius, the most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker.—Lessing: Mrs. 
Austin’s Fragments from German Authors. 


THE TULIPOMANIA. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, ESQ. 
Quis furor o cives!—Lucan. 

Many persons grow insensinly attached to that which gives them 
a t deal of trouble, as a mother often loves her sick and ever- 
iling child better than her more healthy offspring. Upon the same 
principle we must account for the unmerited encomia lavished upon 
these fragile blossoms. In 1634, the rage among the Dutch to pos- 
sess them was so great that the ordinary industry of the country was 
neglected, and the pone even to its lowest dregs, embarked in 
the tulip trade. As the mania increased, prices augmented, until, in 
the year 1635, many persons were known to invest a fortune of 
100,000 florins in the purchase of forty roots. It then beeame neces- 
sary to sell them by their weight in periés, a small weight less than a 
grain. A tulip of the species called Admiral Liefken, weighing 400 

perits, was worth 4400 florins; an Admiral Von der Eyk, weighin 
446 perits, was worth 1260 florins ; a shilder of 106 perits was rerth 
1615 florins ; a viceroy of 400 perits, 3000 florins, and, most precious 
of all, a Semper Augustus, weighing 200 perits, was thought to be 
very cheap at 5500 florins. The latter was much sought after, and 
even an inferior bulb might command a price of 2000 florins. It is 
related that, at one time, early in 1636, there were only two roots of 
this description to be had in al] Holland, and those not of the best. 
One was in the possession of a dealer in Amsterdam, and the other 
in Harlaem. So anxious were the speculators to obtain them that 
one person offered the fee-simple of twelve acres of buildin und 
for the Harlaem tulip. That of Amsterdam was bought for 4600 
florins, a new carriage, two grey horses, and a complete suit of har- 
ners. Munting, an industrious author of that day, who wrote a felio 
volume of one thousand pages upon the tulipomania, has preserved 
the following list of the various articles, and their value, which were 
delivered for one single root of the rare species called the viceroy :— 


florins. 
Two lasts of wheat........... ST Fue ak ao as one 448 
Pour lasts of rye.... 22.62 -eee cece eeeeee Eoveuns 558 
. Chcud chase we awed eras cece cone 480 
Eight fat swine.........-+.++-+: Srrrrrrre +++ 240 
Twelve fat sheep ........eceeecccceeeceecerees 120 
Two hogsheads of wine. .........+e.seeeeeeeees 70 
Four tuns of beer...... abwhecaetas da veates ten 32 
Two tons of butter............... Sis Cenman cee’ 192 
One thousand Ibs. of cheese. ........-.-0+-e0005 120 
A complete bed. .........-ccecccesecceeceees . 100 
os aes ce aeebebese cs 80 
A silver. drinking cUp.......seseeeeseseeereeees 60 


2500 

People who have been absent from Holland, and whose chance it 
was to return when this folly was at its maximum, were sometimes 
led intoawkward dilemmas by their ignorance. There is an amus- 
ing instance of the kind related in Blainville’s Travels. A wealthy 
merchant, who prided himself not a little on his rare tulips, received 
upon one occasion a very Valuable consignment of merchandise from 
the Levant. Intelligenc: of its arrival was brought him by a sailor, 
who presented himself for that purpose at the counting-house, among 
bales of goods of every description, The merchant, to reward him 
for his news, munificently made him a present of a fine red herring 
for his breakfast. The sailor had, it appears, a great partiality for 
onions, and seeing a bulb very like an union lying upon the counter 
of this liberal trader, and thinking it, no doubt, very much out of its 
place among silks and velvets, he slily seized an opportunity and 
-_ it into his pocket, as a relish for his herring. He got clear off 
with his prize, and proceeded to the quay to eat his, breakfast. 
Hardly was his back turned when the merchant missed his valuable 
Semper A us, worth three thousand florins, or about £280 ster- 
ling. The whole establishment was instantly in an uproar; search 
was everywhere made for the precious root, but it was not to be 
found. Great was the merchant's distress of mind. The search 
was renewed, but again without success. At last some one thought 
of the sailor. 

The unhappy merchant rang into the street at the bare sugges- 
tion. His alarmed d followed him. The sailor, simple soul ! 
had not thought of concealment. He was found quietly sitting ona 
coil of ropes, masticating the last morsel of his “ onion.” Little did 
he dream that he had been eating a breakfast whose cost might have 
regaled a whole ship’s crew for a twelvemonth ; or, as the plundered 
merchant himself expressed it, ‘‘ might have sumptuously feasted 
the Prince of Orange and the whole court of the Stadtholder.” An- 
thony caused pearls to be dissolved in wine to drink the health of 
Cleopatra ; Sir Richard Whittington was as foolishly magnificent in 
an entertainment to King Henry V; and Sir Thomas Gresham 
drank a diamond, dissolved in wine, to the health of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when she the Royal Exchange : but the breakfast of 
this roguish Dutchman was as splendid as either. He had an ad- 
vantage, too, over his wasteful predecessors : their gems did not im- 
prove the taste or the wholesomeness of their wine, while his tulip 
was quite delicious with his red herring. The most unfortunate part 
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of the business for him was, that he remained in prison for some 
months, on a charge of felony, preferred against him by the mer- 
chant. 

Another story is told ofan English traveller, which is scarcely less 


ludicrous. This gentleman, an amateur botanist, happened to see a 


tulip-root lying in the conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. Being 
i t of its quality, he took out his pen-knife, and peeled off its 
coats, with the view of making experiments upon it. hen it was 


by this means reduced to half its origi 
sections, making all the time er earned remarks en the singular 
appearances of the unknown bulb. Suddenly the owner pounced 
upon him, and, with fury in his eyes, asked him if he knew what he 


had been doing? “Peeling a most extraordinary onion,” replied | 


the philosopher. ‘' Hundert tausend duyvel,” said the Dutchman; 
“ it’s an Admiral Van der Eyck.” “Thank you,” replied the tra- 
veller, taking out his note-book to make a memorandum of the same ; 
“‘ are these admirals common in your country?” ‘ Death and the 
devil,” said the Dutchman, seizing the astonished man of science by 
the collar; ‘‘ come before the syndic, and you shall see.” In spite 
of his remonstrances, the traveller was led through the streets, fel- 
lowed by a mob of persons. When brought into the presence of the 
epee, he learned, to his consternation, that the root upon which 
he had been experimentalizing was worth four thousand florins ; and, 
notwithstanding all he could urge in extenuation, he was lodged in 
prison until he found securities for the payment of this sum. 
' The demand for tulips of a rare species increased so much in the 
ear 1636, that regular marts for their sale were established on the 
Stock Exchange of Amsterdam, in Rotterdam, Harlaem, Leyden, 
Alkmar, Hoorn, and other towns. Symptoms of bling now be- 
came, for the first time, apparent. e stockjobbers, ever on the 
alert for a new speculation, dealt largely in tulips, making use of all 
the means they so well know how to employ, to cause fluctuations in 
prices. At first, asin all these gambling mania, confidence was at 
its height, and everybody gained. The tulip.jobbers speculated in 
the rise and fall of the tulip stocks, and made large profits by buying 
when prices fell, and selling out when they rose. Many individuals 
gtew suddenly rich. A golden bait hung temptingly out before the 
people, and, one after the other, they rushed to the tulip marts, like 
flies around a honey-pot. Every one imagined that the passion for 
tulips would last for ever, and that the wealthy from every part of 
the world would send to Holland, and pay whatever prices were 
asked for them. The riches of Europe would be concentrated on 
the shores of the Zuyder Zee, and poverty banished from the favored 


clime of Holland. Nobles, citizens, farmers, mechanics, seamen, | 


footmen, maid-servants, even chimney-sweeps and old clothes-wo- 
men, dabbled in tulips. People of all grades converted their property 
into cash, and invested it in flowers. Houses and lands were offered 
for sale at ruinously low prices, or assigned in payment of bargains 
made at the tulip-mart. Foreigners became smitten with the same 


size, he cutitinto two equal | 


| 
| 








frenzy, and money poured into Holland from all directions. The | 


prices of the necessaries of life rose again by degrees; houses and 


lands, horses and carriages, and luxuries of every sort, rose in value | 


with them, and for some months Holland seemed the very ante. 


of laws for the guidance of the dealers. Notaries and clerks were 
also appointed, who devoted themselves exclusively to the interests 


of the trade. The designation of public notary was hardly known | 


many a representative of a noble line saw the fortunes of his house 
ruined beyond redemption. 

When the first alarm subsided, the tulip-holders in the several 
towns eid public meetings to devise what measures were best to be 
teken to restore public credit. It was generally agreed, that depu- 
ties should be sent from all parts to Amsterdam, to consult with the 
government upon some remedy for the evil. ‘ihe Government at 
first refused to interfere, but advised the tulip-holders to agree to 
some plan among themselves. Several meetings were held this 
purpose ; but no measure could be devised likely to give satisfaction 
tu the deluded people, or repair even a slight portion of the mischief 
that had been done. The language of complaint and reproach was 
in everybody’s mouth, and all the meetings were of the most stormy 
character. At last, however, after much bickering and ill will, it 
was agreed, at Amsterdam, by the assembled deputies, that all con- 
tracts made in the height of the mania, or prior to the month of No- 
vember 1636, should be declared null and void, and that, in those 
made after that date, purchasers should be freed from their engage- 
ments, on paying ten per cent. to the vendor. This decision gave 
no satisfaction. The vendors who had their tulips on hand were, of 
course, discontented, and those who had pledged themselves to pur- 
chase, thought themselves hardly treated. ulips which had, at 
one time, been worth six thousand florins, were now to be procured 
for five hundred ; so that the composition of ten per cent. was one 
hundred florins more than the actual value. Actions for breach of 
contract were threatened in all the courts of the country ; but the 
latter refused to take cognizance of gambling transactions. 

The matter was finally referred to the Provincial Council at the 
Hague, and it was confidently expected that the wisdom of this bod 
would invent some measure by which credit should be restored. 
Expectation was on the stretch for its decision, but it never came. 
The members continued to deliberate week after week, and at last, 
after thinking about it for three months, declared that they could 
offer no final decision until they had more information. They ad- 
vised, however, that, in the mean time, every vendor should, in the 
presence of witnesses, offer the tulips in natura to the purchaser for 
the sums agreed upon. If the iatter refused to take them, they might 
be put up for sale by public auction, and the original contractor held 
responsible for the difference between the actual and the stipulated 
priee. This was exactly the plan recommended by the deputies, 
and which wes already shuwn to be of no avail. There was no court 
in Holland which weuld enforce payment. The question was raised 
in Amsterdam, but the judges unanimously refused to interfere, on 
the ground that debts contracted in gambling were no debts in law. 

Thus the matter rested. To find a remedy was beyond the power 
of the government. Those who were unlucky enough to have had 
stores of tulips on hand at the time of the sudden reaction were left 
to bear their ruin as philosophically as they could ; those who had 
made profits were allowed to keep them; but the commerce of the 
gountry suffered a severe shock, from which it was many years ere 
it recovered. 

The example of the Dutch was imitated to some extent in Eng- 


land. Inthe year 1636 tulips were publicly sold in the Exchange of 
chamber of Plutus. The operations of the trade became so exten. | 
sive and so intricate, that it was found necessary to draw up acode | 


in some towns, that of tulip notary usurping its place. In the | 


smaller towns, where there was no exchange, the principal tavern 
was usually selected as the ‘‘show-place,” where high and low 
traded in tulips, and confirmed their bargains over sumptuous enter- 
tainments. ‘These dinners were sometimes attended by two or three 
hundred persons, and large vases of tulips, in full bloom, were placed 
at regular intervals upon the tables and sideboards, for their gratifi- 
cation during the repast. 

At last, however, the more prudent began to see that this folly 
could not last forever. Rich people no longer bought the flowers to 
keep them in their gardens, but to sell them again at cent. per cent. 
profit. It was seen that somebedy must lose fearfully in the end. 
As this conviction spread, prices fell, and never rose again. Confi 
dence was destroyed, and a universal panic seized upon the dealers. 
Ahad agreed to purchase ten Sempers Augustines from B, at four 
thousand florins each, at six weeks after the signing of the contract. 
B was ready with the flowers at the appointed time; but the price 
had fallen to three or four hundred florins, and A refused either to 
Bay the difference or receive the tulips. Defaulters were announced 

y after day in all the towns of Holland. Hundreds who, a few 
months previously, had ‘begun to doubt that there was such a thing 
as poverty in the land, sud af found themselves the possessors of a 
few bulbs, which nobody would buy, even though they offered them 
at one quarter of the sums they had paid for them. The cry of dis. 
tress resounded everywhere, and each man accused his neighbor. 
The few who had contrived to enrich themselves hid their wealth 
from the knowledge of their fellow-citizens, and invested it in the 
English or other funds. Many who, fora briefseason, had emerged 
from the humbler walks of life, were cast back into their original ob- 
scurity. Substantial merchants were reduced almost to beggary, and 


London, and the jobbers exerted themselves to the utmost to raise 
them to the fictitious value they had acquired in Amsterdam. In 
Paris also the jobbers strove to create a tulipomania. In both cities 
they only partially succeeded. However, the force of example 
brought the flowers into great favor, and amongst a certain class of 
people tulips have ever since been prized more highly than other 
flow. r. o° the field. 

In England, in our day, strange as it may appear, a tulip will pro. 
duce more money thanan oak. If one peu be found, rara in terris, 
and black as the black swan alluded to by Juvenal, its price would 
equal that of a dozen acres of standing corn. In Scotland, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, the highest price for tulips, ac- 
cording to the authority of a writer in the mand vine to the third 
edition of the ‘‘ Encyelopedia Brittanica,” was ten guineas. Their 
value appears to have diminished from that time till the year 1769, 
when the two most valuable species in England were the Don Que- 
vedo and the Valentinier, the former of which was worth two guineas 
and the latter two guineas and ahalf. These prices appear to have 
been the minimum. In the year 1800, a common price was fifteen 
guineas for a single bulb. In 1835, so foolish were the fanciers, that 
a bulb ef the species called the Miss Fanny Kemble was sold by pub- 
lic auction in London for seventy-five pounds. Still more astonish. 
ing was the price of a tulip in the possession of a gardener in the 
King’s Read, Chelsea. In his catalogues, it was labelled at two hun- 
dred guineas! Thus a flower, which for beauty and perfume was 
surpassed by the abundant roses of the garden,—a nosegay of which 
might be purchased for a penny,—was priced at a sum which would 
have provided an industrious laborer and his family with food, and 
clothes, and lodging for six years! Should chickweed and groundsel 
ever come into fashion, the wealthy would, no doubt, vie with each 
other in adorning their gardens with them, and paying the mest ex- 
travagant prices for them. In so doing, they would hardly be more 
foolish than the admirers of tulips. . The common prices for these 
flowers at the present time vary from five to fifteen guineas, according 
to the rarity of the species. 
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ger then the. propent Se form of te The retail price of this work it also six 
Jonathan. An engraved Title page, de- | dined.’ Phe dedriiingi Webs sudeencd 
signed by one of the first artists in the ‘ 
country, will give each number an idea by French artists, and have a freedom 
of completeness and taste. Engravings ey tiene oe . , ; 
of rare merit, such as have hitherto ap- or gy Ring pee ges, See fact -” 
peared in the Folio form of the Brother | "W°4 &* Holiday Presents, combining 


Senate, eat tanséduaed: inte. cack | what few do, standard literary merit, 
’ 


| with graceful adornment. They will 
number ; and the work forms be forwarded in any manner that the 
THREE ANNUAL VOLUMES OF | person who becomes entitled to a copy 


544 PAGES EACH. | may direct. 


For each volume the price is one dol- From the Concord (N,N.  Gieaeier. 
lar in advance, and the three, for any Brorner Jonatuan.—This paper was 
one year, handsomely illustrated by the | the pioneer of tle mammoth weekly 


| publications of the day, and has sus- 
publishers, and bound according to the | | tained a high reputation ever since its 
taste of the subscribers, will form , 


| commencement. Its enterprising pub- 
AN ORNAMENT FOR ANY lishers—Wilson & Co.—are determined 
LIBRARY, 


| to spare no pains or expense to render | 
combining the requisites of ard 


this sheet worthy of the very —* 
atronage which it is now enjoying. 
compactness, and variety, not offered in | 


ibrary Edition of the Brother a 


| ing the circulation of the Brother Jona- 
than, the following PRemiuMs : 


| 


| 


On the Ist of January, the enterpri- | 


The Brother Jonathan.—This paper, | 
though now only in the middle of its 
third volume, is peoteney as extensive- 
ly known, and its weekly arrivals a| 





cordially greeted by iys numerous read- 
ers, as any other — in the} 
Union. It i of the gest mammoth | 
size, and its pegee s are filled with a| 

reat variety of Tales, Essays, Poetry, | 
Senate, and literary, political, ge- 


neral, foreign and domestic intelli- | 


gence. 


From the same establishment issues | 


the Dollar Magazine, containing in 


handsome octavo form, the longer arti-_ 


cles of the Jonathan, with others pre- 
pared expressly for it—at $1 00 per an- 
num. 

Unwieldy as are the dimensions of 
the Srethee Jonathan, the publishers 
occasionally issue a double, and some 


times a eamtg -~ sheet.—- Southern | 


Banner, Athens, 


Brother Jonaihan.—The first number 
| of the Library Edition of this justly po- 
pular nowspaper, has been received. It 
contains thirty-two large closely print- 
pages with numerous elegant embel- 
lishments, and admirably adapted for | 
binding. The contents, so far as we | 
have found time to examine them, are 
good, and evince a disposition on the 
part of the publishers, Wilson & Co., 
tomake this woak what they have pro- | 


| lated from the 


xv 





with the volume. 
sent when requested. 
Letters direeted to the publisher must 
be post paid, or they will not be taken 
out of the post office. 
JOSEPH TORR, 
ji3t* 74 AN. Sixth st., Philadelphia. 


“SPLENDID — 
PICTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


SUITABLE FOR FAMILY READING. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
| Have now ready, the People’s Edition 
| of the following valuable and truly 
interesting works, every page of 
which is adorned with beautiful 
plates. 
PICTORIAL LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


History of Nopoleon Bonaparte, trans- 

rench of M. Laurent de 
L’Ardeche, a member of the Institute of 
France, with five hundred spirited illus- 
trations, after designs by Horace Ver- 
net, and twentv original portraits en- 
graved in the best style. To be com- 

pleted in two handsome volumes, octa- 
vo, about five hundred pages each.— 


se RP a a eee wee eaten, ipecimen cimen numbers 





| Vol. 1 now ready—Vol, © in active pre- 


paration. 
Thit Life of Napoleon, which is now 


| offered tothe public, is composee from 





mised—an ornament for any library.— 
Easton, Pa., Sentinel. 


The Brother Jonathan: Library Edi- 
tion—New York: Wilson & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 162 Nassau st. 


sing publishers of Brother Jonathan is- 


the same original authorities as those 
| consulted by previous historians and 
| biographers ; ; with the assistance, also, 
of the substantive works of the latter, 
and of all important work since pub- 
lished, or now in course of publication. 
From careful abstracts and references ; 

from a dispassionate balancing of the 
single and collective facts, statements, 


sued from the press a Quarto Library | 
Edition of that excellent newspaper.— opinions and conjectura! probabilities, 
This is what we have long wished to oceasionally found in direct opposition 
see, as the vast quantity of valuable | among authorities of equal influence 
matter which it furnishes from week to | and validity, the author has sought to 
week, is made up in a form convenient | attain a fixed equilibrium of general 
for binding. Having on several former |truth. It has not been attempted to 
occasions spoken in the highest praise | give a History of France in the stormy 
of the Jonathan as it was, we need only time of the Revolution, or in the suc- 
say that we value it much more as it is. cessive periods of the Eirectory, the 
The Quarto is printed on fine paper, | Consulate, or the Empire. The violent 
and each number contains 32 pages, be- | feelings of the English public having 
sides an advertising cover, with a| 20w passed away,a period has already 
neatly engraved title page. It is pub- | commenced for the exercise of a tempe- 
lished every Saturday, and will be divi- | rate judgment. The author has also 
ded into three volumes a year, each | | endeavored not to forestall time, broach 





any publication how extant. The shape | than will be issued on the first of Jan- | volume to consist of 544 pages, illustra- | theories, or dispense censure or praise. 


| uary next, in quarto form. 


| It will be | ted with wood cuts, music, &c.; 
of the volumes, while it is quite as con- | published weekly—each number tocon- | price of subscription is only $3 a 


vemient for readers as that of any quar- | pear 32 pages—making in a year three | 


handsome volumes of 544 pages each, 
at only $1 per volume, or $3 per an- 
num. This is a novel and excellent 
idea, and will, like the original projec- 
tion "of the Jonathan, mark a new erain 
periodical literature. 

The Dollar Magazine is also publish- 
ed monthly at the office of the Brother 
Jonathan, ina form suitable for bind- 
ing. Each number is filled with choice 
literary matter, and embellished with 
plates of the Fashions, Music, &c. The 
— resent volume will contain a Novel in 

hyme—* The Lady Jane”—by N. P. 
Willis, worth more than its subscrip- 
tion price. The 2d Vol. will commence 
in January. 


From the Norwich (Ct.) Aurora. 

o &F Reader, do you wish to sit down 
accasionally, lose yourself most 
greeably in the regions of fancy, or, to 
a plain English, enjoy a rich fund 
interesting matter, (none of your 
common ) without “ paying too 
done for the whistle?” You can accom- 
plis ish your object by subscribiug for the 
LLAR MaGazine, the engravings of 
which are alone worth the price of the 
publication. We speak from experi- 
ence, having always been highly enter- 

tained, and what bee rel instructed, 
and, we hope, improved by its perusal. 
We: almost forgot to mention one of the 
most interesting features of the work— 
its music. All the above excellencies 

are united in the Brother Jonathan, a 
paper which approximates as nearly to 


to now printed, has advantages in con- 
venience for binding, unapproached by 
any newspaper in the world. 

While thus we put the matter in a 
form for preservation, we shall earnest- 
ly strive to render the contents worthy 
of that preservation, and to do away 
abe reproach that to print an article in 
a newepaper, is tomake an inscription 
on a water melon. The whole energies 
of this establithment, publishing, edito- 
rial, artistical.and mechanical, are cen- 
tredon the Brother Jonathan and the 
Dollar Magazine, and we are confident 
that this improvement, like the origi- 
nal projection ef the Jonathan, witl 
mark a new era in periodical literature. 


TERMS : 

The QUARTO LIBRARY EDI- 
TION of the Brother Jonathan will be 
published every Saturday, each num- 
ber to contain THIRTY-TWO LARGE PaA- 
ces. It will be divided into THREE 
VOLUMES A YEAR, each volume to 
consist of Five Hunprep aep Forry- 
Four Paces, and to contain about FOR- 
TY evecant~ Woop Eneravines, and 
Seventeen Pisces of Popular and Fa- cer don of a eet ee ee 
shionable Music. any paper of its kind with A h we a 

Price—ONE DOLLAR A VOLUME, | acquainted. Issued ina quarto ~ pep 


(four months, or THREE DOLLARS | | fo4 binding, it will unquestionabl 


tr valuable addi 
A YEAR, 0: Sova, } | We should, we agiaty By ray. 


eve rT t 
iF SIX VOLUMES for FIVE DOL- | this form to theother’ Theaphéeenn. 
g. and contents of the Brother 


athan 
raEwiviel. do infinite credit to the talent, taste, and 
The Publishers of the Brother Jona- 


| enterprise of its conductors. Success 
with them has not produced remiss- 

than offer to Postmasters and others 

who may interest themselves in extend- 


— ee ee oe 
a 


ness. On the contrary, the paper has 
improved, steadily improved > its 
first establishment. 





year, 
or $1 per volume. Reader, we advise | 
you to send for a eopy.—Stam/ford, Ct. | 
Sentinel. 


The Brother Jonathan 7 ey 
our numerous exchanges, we peruse 
none with more pleasure, than the Bro- 
ther Jonathan, by Wilson and Ce., New 
York; the editors of which, by their 
exertions, have rendered it deservedly 
the most popular family newspaper | 
throughout the Union.— Maumee River 
Times. 


Brothet Jonathan.—The Library edi- | 
tion of Brother Jonathan is a very great | 
improvement on the old form. It is now 
one of the most convenient as well as 
the very best of the Mammoths.—Sa- 
lem Register. 


The Brightest Star in the Literary 
Firmament.—The Library edition of 
the Brother Jonathan.—Evening Tat. 


SUBSCRIBE EARLY!!! 
THE CHEAPEST PERIOEICAL IN 
THE WORLD IS THE LADY’S 
AMARANTH AND PHILADELPHIA 
SEM!-MONTHLY MAGAZINE. | 








This work contains 624 pages of the 
best literature of the day, for the low 
price of $1,25 per annum. 

ON THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY, 
1842, will be issued, the FIRST NUM- 
BER of the Fifth Volume of this beau- 
tiful and cheap work. EVERYBODY 
who has taken the Amaranth acknow 
ledges it the ehcapest periodical ever 
emanated from the press. Each num- 
ber contains 24 octavo pages. 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES, in the vari- 
ous departments of literature, from the 
pens of the most literary Jadies 
and gentlemen in country, will ap 


pear in the Amaranth. 
TAKE ape e That the Amaranth 
is the most readable ne publisa- 


ed, and contains about the same quanti- 
= of Bohever that the three dollar ma- 


and the | Th 


e deep-searching and far /spreading 
investigations, into which an attempt to. 
form an opinion concerning the conse- 
| quences and results of his actiongwould 
lead, could not be undertaken without 
a comprehensive study and voluminous 
exposition of the moral and political 
world wad its various mutations; they 
consequently form no part of the pre- 
sent design. 


PICTORIAL — OF WAKE- 
LD 
The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 

Goldsmith, elegantly illustrated with 

nearly two hundred engravings, ma- 

king a beautiful volume, octavo, of 
about 300 pages. 

“ This tale is the lasting monument of 
Goldsmith’s genius, his great legacy of 
pleasure to sonerations past, present, 
and to come.” —Examiner. 

“ Goldsmith, both it verse and prose, 
was one of the most delightful writers 
in the language. His verse flows like a 
limpid stream. His ease is quite uncon- 
scious. Ever _thing in him is sponta - 
par Bim mn unst » unaffected, yet ele- 


gant, eae wear ppm and near! y 


mehodian. 0 RS CRUSOE, 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, by Daniel de Foe, with a Me- 
moir of e Author, and an Essay on 
his writings, illustrated with ae 
five hundred spirited ee 
the celebrated French artist, Grand- 
ville, forming one elegant volume,oc- 
tavo, of 500 pages. 


“ Oh the delight with which we first 
devoured the pages of Crusoe! and, oh! 
how that delight would have been en- 
hanced had we at that duy possessed 
the illustrated book before us! The 
Plates are from Engravings on Wood, 
and are extremely well executed.”— 
Britahnia. 

> Booksellers, Post Masters, and all 
others interested in the sale of Books, 
are invited to act as agents in procuring 
subscribers for these unique and cheap 
publications. A liberal discount allow- 
ed, and further particulars obtained on 


eSINGLE: SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1,25, in | application to the publishers. 


advance. Subscribers always commence | 


nl3 tf 
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See ee ee ae 


WSIS rete vt : 


xvi BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 


A Hanaman tHat Woutvn’r Worx.—The following odd dialogue 
in ge! Paris on eet rofesses 
a onan a ing before a j olice at 
Stockholm aS iets f-—- -, an executioner, was brought before 
the Tribunal on a charge of failing to perform his duty. President 
—yYou refused to perform your duty, it appears. Defendant—Oui 
mon magistrat ; 1 found it impossible. President—If you had any 
to the performance of your duty, you should have ob- 
tained assistance. Defendant—I did not prepare /a toillette du con- 
damme myself. My assistant Peter shaved him in the prison and 
dhim for the scaffold. I had not seen him until the morning 
of the execution. President—And it was then you refused to per- 
form duty? Defendaat—Oui, monsieur. President—Well, 
this caused a delay of two hours: your assistant did not hang the 
i until twelve o’clock. What have you tosay in your justifi- 
cation? Defen?ant—One single sentence. President—Well, ex- 
plain yourself. Defendant—'he prisoner was my own son—.(Laugh- 
ter.) The Tribunal, moved by this extraordinary explanation, at 
once dismissed the executioner. 


MARRIED, 


' is city, on the 12th instant, by the Rev. Er. Lyell, Albert W. Canficld, of 
a) me ofl iglow, Canfield &1 ngraham, Newark, N. J., to Irene, daughter of 
Robert e . 

In cays by the Rey. Mr. Yarrington, Henry Rich, Esq., to Miss Ann 
Waring, all of Greenwich, Conn. j 

In this city, on the 12th instant, by the Rev. J. Powers, Mr. Bernard Vallino to 
Aimee, daughter of the late Benoit Benichon. 

At Brooklyn, by the Rev. F. A. Farley, Capt. George Drew, of ship Aldebaron, 
of Duxbury, to Miss Caroline P. of Roxbury, Mass. 

At Stonington, Conn., ou the 2d instant, by the Rev. J. S. Anderson, at the 
— Church, Mr. John R. Choesborough to Miss Almira Faxon Burdick, 

y child of Oliver Burdick, Esq. 

At Adams county, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Mr. Sheirer, Mr. Samuel Badger 
to Miss Leah Liebenstein. 

At New Bedford, by the Rev. Mr. Jackson, Mr. Na.han Barker to Miss Susan 
M. Hazzard, both of that place. 

Ac Amenia, Dutchess county, by the Rev. Mr. Bevin, Charles P. Davis to Miss 
Rhoda J. Bolis, of the former place. 

eee 
DIED, 

In this city, on the 14th instant, John Clark, in the 31st year of his age. 

In this city, after a lingering illness, Mrs. Margaret Mclivaine, aged 46 years. 

In this city, on the 14th instant, Margaret Kerr, wife of Joseph Kerr, aged 60. 

In this city, on the 14th instant, James Lanikton, infant son of James P. White. 

In this city, on the 14th instant, of affection of the heart, infant son of David 
and Emeline Kilman. 

In this city, on the 12th instant, Christopher Smith, son of Christopher and 
Mary Elizabeth Hempstead, aged 3 years. 

In this city, on the 11th instant, Miss Caroline K. Herrick, aged 16 years. 

In this city, on the 11th instant, Mr. Daniel Lamb, aged 38 years. 

In this city, on the 11th instant, of a ag ag Mea ye Mrs. Ann Smith. 

In this city, on the 10th instant, Cornelius A. Smock, aged 31. 

At Troy, on the 9th instant, Aun Stuart, wife of Henry Punnett. 

At Albany, Mr. William Hendrickson, aged 38 years. 

At Dresden, Ohio, Capt. Charles L. Cass, brother of General Lewis Cass, 

55 years. He entered the army at an early period of his life, and con- 
tinued therein until 1825. 

Deaths in Providence last year, 647, including 108 by consumption, 44 still 
births, 43 by inflammation of the bowels, 35 by lung fever, 28 by dysentery, 
27 by fits, by croup, 23 by scarlet fever, &c. Above the age of 70 years, 
52. Under two years, including still born, 250. 


ee 


JUST PUBLISHED 
In the Quarto form, suitable to bind with the Library edition of the 
Brother Jonathan, the first twelve Chapters of the Romance of 
TOM STAPLETON, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ELEVEN ENGRAVINGS 
K> For Sale at the Office of the Brother Jonathan. £5 
US Price SIX CENTS acopy. This brings the story up complete to 
commencement of the Library Edition, where it is continued. 


AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF THE 


BROTHER JONATHAN 


AND THE 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


The Brother Jonathan, in the Library Edition and the Folio form, will be for 
sale, weekly, in single numbers, by the following Newsmen, viz. : 


Philadelphia, Pa. W. F. Burgess, 29 Mobile, Ala., J. F. Curns and Co. 


South Third st. Syracuse, N. Y., J. Robertson. 
Boston, Mass., G. W.Redding, 8 State st. Buffalo, N. Y., 8. A. Sa 
Baltimore, Md., Wm. Taylor, 12 N. st. Louisville, Ky., W. N. Halderman. 
Jones, corner of Cincinnati, O., J. Irwin. 
Albany, N. Y 


Troy, N. Y., Levi Willard. Plattsburgh, N. Y., James Platt. 
New Haven, Ct., D. C. Mitchell. Brunswick, Me., J. Badger. 
Hartford, Ct., Hurlburt & Newberry. Savannah, Ga., 8. A. Holmes. 
Norwic rd. Anburn, N. Y.,S. S. Graves. 
Northampton, Ct., Seth Parsons. 
Hudson, N.Y., Geo. Clare. 
New London, Ct., 8. and G. Rodgers. 
New Brunswick, N. J., W. Solomon. 
Trenton, N. J., Joshua Rownsley. 
Newburgh, N. Y., J. L. Hoyt. 
P. eepsie, N. Y., L. Smith. 
Elizabethtown, N. J.,8. Crain. 


Geo. 
State and North Mar- Charleston, S. C., A. Head. 
ket sts. Washington, D. C., T. R. Hampton. 


New-Dork. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1842. 

*.* Our country friends, to many of 
whom it must be manifest that their 
papers are of no practical service to 
us, will excuse us for reminding them 
of our terms. New York is the grand 
centre of newspaporials, the fountain 
from which our country friends draw 
news, miscellany, 4c. The return of 
this matter to us brings no novelty, 
or advantage; and although we are 
gratified in reading the local news of 
distant sections, and watching the suc- 
cess of our friends in the field, laugh- 
ing over their wit, and admiring their 
tact; it is an expensive amusement to 
support a large exchange list. 

Therefore it is, that we ask adver- 
tisements copied, or notices published, 
and we are constrained, after next 
week, to commence the cutting off— 
much against our will—of such of our 
exchanges as do not comply. If any 
mistake is made, a marked paper, con- 
taining any notice or advertisement 
which we may have overlooked, will 
set all right. 


LY We have received a number of a 
magazine from the Messrs. Curry and 
Co., notice of which we defer, until we 
understand whether having obtained a 
notice, they intend to discontinue it 
hereafter ; as they have done in the case 
of two serial works, the initial numbers 
only of which have come to hand. 


_ Lecture by Rev. C. Constantine Pise.— 
We have on hand, and intended for this 
week's publication, a Lecture on “ Spi- 
ritual Pleasures,” delivered in Boston 
by Rev. C. Constantine Pise. The 
crowded state of our columns has, how- 
ever, compelled us to lay it over until 
next week, when we shall take great 
pleasure in laying it before our readers. 


To Correspondents.—We have on file 
many articles for insertion—and many 
we are reserving at the request of their 
writers, to return. Could writers be 
half aware what trouble instructions 
“to save” give us, we are sure they 
would never make such a request. A 
heap of manuscript accumulates, which 
it is full work for one man totake charge 
and keep the run of; and the vexation 
consequent upon it is enough to spoil 
the most amiable temper. 


Folio—Dollar Magazine—and Quar- 
to.—These three publications issued 
from this office, comprise just the right 
kind of a number for « committee—an 
oddone. There is always a sure majo- 
rity when any question comes before 
them; and the Magazine and the Quar- 
to have determined that they will never 
publish any matter in both. Tho sheet 
of the Quarto, though larger in inches 
than the Folio, is from its margins ne- 
cessarily less in printed surface. Con- 
sequently some of the matter which 
appears in the Folio cannot be put in 
the Quarto. In throwing out, we select 
such as is fit for the Dollar Magazine, 
and reserve it for that periodical. 

But this reservation does not supply 
matter enough for the Dollar Magazine ; 
and we therefore have adopted the plan 
of setting up matter expressly for that 
publicat:on. Those, therefore, who sub- 
scribe for the Dollar Magazine and 


Quarto Jonathan, get all the matte; 
which apears in the Folio, and more to. 
while the convenience of the forms of 
those works, for binding, comatitutes .) 
advantantage, independent of the ext;, 
matter, which more than compeniat,, 
for the difference between the price of 
the two Quarto periodicals, and the oy» 
Folio. 

> The first part of Tom Stapleton 
will be furnished gratuitously to all sub. 
scribers to the first volume of the Libra. 
ry Edition of Brother Jonathan. It w\\| 
be reprinted about the 20th January \) 
the Quarto form. 


> Letters charged with postage, are 
never taken from the Post OfGce. The, 
should always be post-paid, or franked 
by a postmaster, according to law. 


i Persons forwarding subscript ins 
will please be particular, and mention 
whether they wish the Folio or Quarto 
Brother Jonathan. Also, state distinctly 
the time they wish their subscription: 
to commence. 


OF Persons claiming premiems must 
not forget to inform us in what manner 
they wish them forwarded. 


i Every subscriber to our works 
should remember that we always dis 
continue them the moment a subscrip. 
tion expires, unless anew remittance is 
made. 


Story-Tellers.—It is a curiows cir 
cumstance, that blockheads are genc- 
rally far better story-tellers than clever 
men. This, indeed, so often holds true, 
that when | hear of a person boing great 
at story-telling, Tam apt to place him 
in the catalogue of asses.— Macnish. 


We were amused the othor day at a 
little boy (says the John o’ Groat Jour- 
naal). He was seated on the atep of a 
stair, weeping bitterly, and bad just re- 
covered from a rathor severe illness, 
which had lefthim very weak. ‘ What 
is the matter, Andrew ?” inquired a per 
son of him in passing. “ My legs winna 
gang,” was the reply. 


A shoemaker in Piccadilly, deter. 
mined to astonish the world, had put up 
a motto from Euripides over his wiv 
dow. Bannister happened to be passing 
with Porson. 

“ That is Greek,” said Bannister. 

“What! are you wainted with 
Greek?” asked the professor, with » 
laugh. 

“I know it by sight,” was the happy 
reply. 


An old Laird of Grant formerly dis- 
tched-one of his clan to the Ear! of 
Pindlater with a present of chickens 
and venison, but the Highlander not be- 
ing a good linguist, vered his mes- 
n a most deferential manner 4s 
follows :— The Laird o’ Grant’s compli- 
ments to the Laird o’ Fin-laater, and 
sends him sickness and vengeance. 1i 
he wants more he can have them !”’ 


A New York editor complains, that 
ladies’ bonnets are now made 60 small, 
that they hold but one face at a time. 


There is now living in S fields an 
undertaker whose Chr name is 
Mark Antony. A wag observing a func- 
ral attended by this ey and for- 
getting the solemnity of the passing 
scene, applied to his friend the words o! 
Brutus over the dead body of Cesar :— 
“Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Antony, who, though he had no 
hand in his death, shall receive the b:- 
nefit of his dying.” 


&F Brother Jonathan—that is Bro- 
ther Jonathan in person—has improved 
his outer man, and his lodgings too, for 
the new year. He has got out of his at- 
tic, and there is about him quite an ex- 
trav t display of furniture.—Nashue 
(N. H.) Telegraph. 





